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THE FATE OF THE HARA DIAMOND. 
— 
CHAPTER XXX. 
ROOM NUMBER FOUR IN THE CORRIDOR. 


\ i has now become requisite to return to Captain Ducie, whose 
proceedings have been neglected for some time past. 

When we left him last he had just found on the floor of his host’s 
private library one of the tiny paper pellets which he had dropped 
purposely from his pocket when blindfolded the previous night. The 
finding of this pellet he looked on as proof-positive that the entrance 
to the hiding-place of the Diamond must be in that room. His 
discovery was an important one. It was his first step towards that 
goal whither all his hopes and wishes now tended. It placed him 
at once on a certain vantage ground. Still he was puzzled by the 
consideration of what his second step ought to be. For some time 
he could not see his way at all. 

On the pretence of wanting some particular volume from its 
shelves he contrived once and again to visit the private library while 
Platzoff was engaged elsewhere. But he could not visit it without first 
asking permission, owing to the simple fact of its door being always 
kept locked. The required permission was grudgingly granted by 
Platzoff—he could see that ; also that it would not be wise to court 
the privilege too often. Indeed, it was a privilege that proved of 
little or no service, either Cleon or Jasmin being sent with him to 
unlock and relock the door, and evidently having secret instructions 
not to leave the library so long as he was init. While looking for 
the required volume he could merely take a few careless glances 
around, and such glances merely served to show him that the line of 
bookshelves was unbroken except by the two doorways and the fire- 
place. He had not, indeed, been sanguine enough to expect that 
such a casual examination would reveal to him the secret entrance 
that led to the cavern. But he had half hoped that by some faint 
sign, by some insignificant token, which to those not in the secret 
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would seem utterly meaningless, he might be able to seize on the: 
first hint of the wished-for clue. But so far he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. No sign or token of the faintest kind was visible to: 
his quick-searching eyes. 

So day after day came and went till but two days remained before: 
the time fixed for his departure, and it seemed to him that he 
might just as weli have never heard of the existence of the Hara 
Diamond, much less have been favoured with the sight of it, for any 
use that he could make of his knowledge. Turn the subject in his. 
mind which way he would, in this light and in that, there seemed no. 
escape from the difficulty in which he now found himself. But how- 
ever much Captain Ducie might be inwardly chagrined he betrayed 
no traces of it on the surface. On the contrary, he had never strivers 
more assiduously to make himself agreeable to his host than he did 
during this period of his deepest mortification. In every way that 
he could possibly think of he tried to make himself indispensable te 
Platzoff—or, if not indispensable, such a pleasant element, such a 
piquant seasoning to the course of everyday life at Bon Repos, that: 
the Russian should part from him with regret, and nothing be want- 
ing to secure another invitation to the same roof in time to come.. 
These exertions were not without their reward—a more immediate 
reward than he had ventured to hope for. On the morning of the 
day but one before that of his departure, as he and Platzoff were: 
sitting together in a summerhouse that overlooked the lake, said the 
Captain, after a pause in the conversation: “ ‘Three days hence, 
instead of having this pleasant scene to gaze upon at will, I shal} 
have nothing but London’s dusty streets with which to solace my 
eyes. But, in any case, I shall have a store of pleasant recollections 
to take back with me.” 

“Ts the time of your leaving me so near?” said the Russian. 
‘In the pleasure of your society I had almost forgotten that such a 
time must necessarily come. But why go, cher ami? Why not 
extend your visit until—until you are tired of us and our quiet life, 
if, indeed, you are not that already ?” 

Captain Ducie shook his head. ‘ My sojourn at Bon Repos has 


been a very pleasant one,” he said, ‘and I am by no means tired of 


it. But other engagements claim my attention, and I am afraid that 
I dare not make any longer stay here.” 

“See, then. You can do this to oblige an old man,” said Platzoff. 
“Of late I have not been well—in fact, I have never quite got over 
that accident on the railway. My doctor down here does not seem to 
understand what ails me, and I have had some thought of going up 
to London for the sake of better advice. I cannot, however, go for 
three weeks: there are certain matters that must be attended to 
before I can leave Bon Repos even for a few days. See, now. You 
shall put off your journey for three weeks, and then we will go up to 
town together. Que dites vous ?” 
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Of course Captain Ducie could do nothing but accede as grace- 
fully as possible to his host’s request. He was, in truth, very well 
pleased to accede to it, even although the three weeks in question 
might do nothing towards the accomplishment of his secret hopes. 
Bon Repos was decidedly preferable to two stuffy rooms in a London 
back street, especially at a season of the year when the hegira of the 
fashionable world was just setting in. He would stay where he was 
as long as it was possible to do so. 

There had been no conversation between Ducie and Platzoff re- 
specting the Diamond since the night they two had visited the cavern 
together. Ducie had tried to broach the subject once or twice, but 
Platzoff had fought so shy of it that the Captain had not ventured to 
proceed, but had turned the conversation into other channels. It 
seemed to Ducie as if Platzoff half repented having taking him so 
fully into his confidence. It was evidently not his intention to 
enlighten him any further in the matter. 

The first week of the three had come to an end. According to 
custom, Ducie and Platzoff were sitting together on a certain evening 
in the smoke-room. It was one of the Russian’s drashkil nights. He 
had been smoking hard and fast, and was already in a state of coma, 
lost to all outward influences. Ducie looked at his watch, debating 
within himself whether it would not be wiser on his part to go off to 
bed than to sit there any longer with his unconscious host. And 
yet it was only half-past ten—rather early for bed. He sat staring 
at his host, and toying absently with his watch-guard, when, clear 
and vivid as a ‘shaft of lightning, there flashed across his brain a 
thought that struck him breathless for one moment, and the next 
startled him into the most intense life. He rose noiselessly to his 
feet, and stood for a full minute with his fingers pressed to his eyes, 
thinking, so it seemed to him, as he had never thought before. 

That one minute sufficed to elaborate the scheme that had come 
to him as suddenly and as startlingly as a veritable inspiration of 
genius. Had his thoughts clothed themselves in words, they would 
have expressed themselves somewhat after this fashion : 

“Tt is only half-past ten o’clock, and Platzoff has smoked himself 
into a state of unconsciousness. On no account is he ever disturbed 
by his valet till the clock strikes twelve: ergo, I have an hour and a 
half before me safe from interruption. Platzoff always carries about 
with him a silver pass-key that will open every door in the house, 
unless it be those of the bedrooms of his guests and his servants. 
Suppose I possess myself of that pass-key for the time being, and 
penetrate by its assistance into the library. Once in the library with 
a clear hour and a half to call my own, it will be strange if I cannot 
succeed in making some discovery that will prove of service to me.” 

The first thing to be done was to satisfy himself that Platzoff was 
really and truly unconscious. Taking him by the arm, he shook 
him, gently at first, and then with greater violence. But the Russian 
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only uttered a low, inarticulate moan of protest. Then Ducie 
ventured to lift up one of his eyelids. The glazed, fishy look of the 
eye below it was sufficient to convince him that from Platzoff him- 
self he had nothing to fear. Then, with a light-fingered dexterity 
that would not have discredited a professional pickpocket, he began 
to search for the silver key. He was not long in finding it. There 
it was, in a small inner pocket of Platzoff’s vest. He drew it out 
with a heart that beat a little faster than common. So far all was 
well. He stood for a few moments with the key in his fingers, 
listening intently. Not a sound of any kind inside the house or 
out. As he stood thus, he bethought himself of a little brass bolt 
on the inside of the door that opened into the corridor. By means 
of this bolt Platzoff could at will secure himself even against the 
intrusion of Cleon. ‘This bolt Ducie now shot noiselessly into its 
socket. If Cleon—or rather Jasmin, now that Cleon was ill—were 
inadvertently to come before his proper hour, he would have to wait 
till the door was opened for him from within. Having thus secured 
himself against any possible interruption, Ducie, after taking a last 
glance at his host, walked boldly across the room, and applying the 
key, opened the inner door and passed forward into the dressing- 
room. From the dressing-room he gained access to the bedroom, 
and from thence into the library. The latter room being in entire 
darkness, he had to go back into the bedroom for a candle, two of 
which were always lighted there at dusk and kept burning till M. 
Platzoff went to bed. 

As already stated, the library had two doors opening into it, one 
that’ gave from the bedroom, and another that faced you as you 
went'in. A brown curtain fixed by means of rings on a brass rod 
hung before this second door. Ducie never remembered having 
seen this curtain more than three parts drawn, leaving visible a small 
portion of the door. In fact, it appeared to him, considering the 
matter, as though the curtain were never touched, its exact position 
seemed so unaltered from time to time. His first idea on his first 
visit to the library after his sight of the Diamond, had been that 
through this second door lay the secret entrance to the cavetn. 
But it was an idea that found no resting place in his mind. The 
Russian was not the sort of man to adopt such a palpable expedient 
as an ordinary door to mark the entrance to the secret staircase. 
Ducie had felt convinced at the time that behind those ponderous 
bookshelves lay the hidden entrance, and he was equally convinced 
of it to-night. Therefore, instead of taking any notice of the second 
door, he at once proceeded, candle in hand, to make an examination 
of the shelves. 

They were made of mahogany, substantial and old-fashioned, with 
elaborate flutings between each compartment, and were crowned 
with carved bosses of fruit and flowers intermixed. Every shelf was 
completely filled with books, none of which were dummies, as 
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Captain Ducie took care to verify. Beginning at the right-hand 
corner, he went completely round the room. ‘The fireplace, too, 
came in for an amount of critical examination such as had probably 
never been bestowed on it before. The window that gave light to 
the library was in the outer wall of the house, and looked on to the 
lawn. Like all the windows in M. Platzoff’s private suite it was 
crossed and recrossed by some half-dozen iron bars artfully let into 
the woodwork so as not to be visible from without. The outside 
walls of Bon Repos were of an antique thickness, as though they had 
been built to last a thousand years. They were, in fact, quite thick 
enough to allow of a narrow staircase being hollowed out of their 
substance. It seemed, therefore, to Ducie just as necessary to 
examine carefully that side of the room as it did to examine the 
inner side. 

He examined both the sides and the ends, carefully, thoroughly ; 
but the result of his examination was that he was exactly as wise 
when he left off as when he began. Not a crevice, not a cranny, 
not a discoloration of the wood, not the faintest trace of a secret 
spring was anywhere to be found. He tapped each panel and com- 
partment separately with his knuckles, but he was unable to trace 
any difference in the dull dead sound given out by each and all. 
Then he went down on his knees to examine the carpet. It was a 
sombre velvet pile, and was nailed down at the edges with a number 
of small tin-tacks driven through it into the floor. The corners of 
the carpet had not been carefully swept, and the tiny indentations 
in it where it was pressed down by the heads of the tacks were full 
of dust. “Now,” argued Captain Ducie with himself, “if the 
entrance to the cavern where the Diamond is hidden is through an 
opening in the floor of this room, then, in order to reach that open- 
ing this carpet or a portion of it must be taken up. Is it likely that 
M. Platzoff, who by his own account visits his Diamond at least once 
a week, would take up and nail down his carpet every time he 
wishes to look on his wonderful gem? Further, if the carpet had 
been lately taken up, the indentations caused by the heads of the 
nails would not be full of dust, as they are now. ‘The nails now in 
have not been touched for a month at the least.” 

Captain Ducie rose from his unwonted position, and put down his 
candle on the table with a muttered oath. He was baffled at every 
turn. He felt ready to knock his head against the wall, so eaten up 
was he with inward rage and mortification. But it was the cunning 
of the serpent and not the rage of the lion that was needed in his 
case. He flung himself into a chair, and in a few minutes had cooled 
down sufficiently to consider what his next step ought to be. Was 
any other step possible to him? he asked himself. 

And then he answered himself with a lugubrious shake of the head. 
Only one thing remained to be tried, and that was the second door. 
It might be just as well to ascertain, if it were possible to do so, on 
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what part of the house it opened. He had no recollection of having 
seen such a door in his perambulations about the interior of Bon 
Repos. 

The brown curtain that hung before the second door was only 
half drawn, Captain Ducie drew it impatiently on one side and in- 
serted his pass-key into the lock. It turned without difficulty, but 
on trying to push open the door, he found that it stuck and did not 
readily give way. ‘This fact, slight as it seemed, proved to the Cap- 
tain that the road to the hiding-place of the Diamond did not lie 
through that door. The door when opened revealed a narrow and 
gloomy corridor thickly carpeted with dust. One side of this cor- 
ridor was formed bya bare, unbroken wall. On the opposite side, at 
intervals of a few feet, were four doors, all now locked. There was 
yet another door at the end of the corridor opposite to that by which 
Ducie had entered. This last door was not merely locked, but was 
further secured by some half-dozen large screws, driven through the 
inner side and wormed deep into the massive posts. 

When he had so far completed his examination, Captain Ducie 
turned to the four side doors. In the case of these also he found 
his pass-key available. Still carrying the light in his hand, he opened 
the first door and found himself in a gloomy and shuttered bedroom, 
which had evidently not been occupied for a very long time. From 
this an inside door opened into a dressing-room, also shuttered and 
thick with dust. The second door in the corridor led also into this 
dressing-room. ‘The third door in the corridor opened into another 
bedroom, and the fourth into its adjoining dressing-room. These 
two latter rooms, like the first two, had apparently not been entered 
for years. 

To Captain Ducie it seemed plain enough why these rooms were 
kept untenanted, and the door at the extreme end of the corridor 
nailed up. M. Platzoff evidently did not choose that anyone should 
come into too close proximity to the room within which lay the secret 
of the hidden door. For that the hidden door was in the library 
everything he had discovered that night went indisputably to prove. 
He relocked the four rooms, and went back to the library, musing 
upon all he had seen. He was just about to shut and fasten the 
curtained door when a sudden thought struck him and caused him to 
pause. He stood musing for a few moments, his face gradually 
brightening the while, and then taking up his candle, he retraced his 
way to the fourth room in the corridor. He went in, put down his 
light, and succeeded after some difficulty in unfastening the shutters, 
which were strongly barred with iron. This done, he shut up his 
candle for a while in an empty wardrobe, and then proceeded to fold 
back the shutters. The night was a fine one, and the stars afforded 
him sufficient light for what he wanted to do next. Between the 
shutters and the window was a faded green blind, at present drawn 
up about three parts of the way to the top. From this blind de- 
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pended a green cord that ended in a tassel. In this cord Captain 
Ducie tied a simple slip-knot. When this was done, he unhasped 
the window, and tried whether the lower sash would work up and 
down readily and without too much noise. Finding that the window 
worked satisfactorily, he left it unfastened, and then proceeded to 
put back the shutters, which also he left unbolted. Then he took 
his candle out of its hiding-place and went back to the library, 
closing behind him both the door that led into the corridor and 
¢he curtained door, but leaving them both unlocked. 

Midnight was now close at hand, and it was necessary that he 
should get back to the smoke-room. But even with more time at 
his command, he could have done nothing more to-night. When he 
got back to the smoke-room, he found Platzoff to all appearance 
precisely as he had left him. He put back the pass-key into the 
pocket from which he had taken it, and unbolted the outer door. 
Ten minutes later Jasmin, the new valet, acting temporarily in place 
of Cleon, coming into the room, found Captain Ducie quietly smoking 
Heside the comatose body of his master. 


CHAPTER AXA. 
AT THE CURTAINED DOOR. 


Ar an early hour next morning, in fact long before M. Platzoff was 
ut of bed, Captain Ducie, cigar in hand, took a ramble round the 
exterior of Bon Repos. While exploring the four rooms on the pre- 
<eding evening he was struck with the recollection of having on one 
occasion seen their shuttered windows from the outside. A day or 
two after his arrival at Bon Repos he had gone on an exploring ex- 
pedition about the grounds, and it was on that occasion that he had 
seen them. He had taken them as ordinary unused chambers, and 
had had no further curiosity respecting them. He remembered now 
that they looked—or would have looked if their shutters had been 
open—into a very thick bit of shrubbery, so dense, in fact, as to be 
all but impenetrable, and looking as if it had not been pruned for 
years. And yet this very bit of shrubbery was within a few feet of 
the delicious little flower-studded lawn on to which the windows of 
Platzoff’s private rooms opened ; indeed, the four shut-up rooms were 
merely a continuation of the same wing in which the private rooms 
were situated. It was evident that since the four roums had been dis- 
used the shrubbery outside them had been allowed to grow as thick 
and wild as it chose, as though it were Platzoff’s wish to screen them 
as much as possible from observation. 

Captain Ducie having pierced this shrubbery, found himself within 
sight of the four windows, and saw that he had not been mistaken as 
to their position. Through the dusty panes of the last. window of 
the four he could just make out the knotted cord as he had left it 
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over night. He took a few quiet observations, unseen by anyone, 
and then went back indoors. 

That night, as usual, Captain Ducie accompanied his host to the 
smoke-room. Drashkil was not introduced, and the two friends 
passed a pleasant evening, smoking and conversing. As midnight 
struck, Jasmin entered. Ducie rose, shook hands with Platzoff, bade 
him good-night, and retired. Having reached his own room, he 
locked the door. ‘Then he proceeded to dress himself in a suit of 
dark grey tweed. On his feet he put a pair of Indian mocassins. 
His next proceeding was to produce a coil of strong rope from one 
of his trunks, one end of which he tied firmly to the top bar of the 
firegrate. ‘This done, he blew out the candle, drew up the blind, and 
opened the window. The night was fine, but overcast, and rather 
cold for the time of year. Having waited till he heard the clock 
strike one, he lowered the other end of the rope out of the open 
window. After listening intently for full two minutes he let himself 
quietly down, sailor fashion, and landed safely on the turf below. 
‘Then he paused again to listen. ‘That part of the grounds in which 
he now found himself was very quiet and secluded even by day, but 
neither there nor in any other part of the little demesne was there 
any likelihood that his proceedings would be observed at that uncanny 
hour. The rule at Bon Repos was that all the servants, except 
Cleon, should go to bed, and the house be finally closed, at half-past 
eleven, and the time was now ten minutes past one. Still, Captain 
Ducie was not a man to neglect any precaution that presented itself 
to his mind. Keeping well under the deeper shadow of the trees, 
and walking lightly on the soft turf, he was not leng before he found 
himself close under the window with the knotted cord. He had 
scanned Platzoff’s windows anxiously in passing, but they were so 
closely shuttered and curtained that it was impossible to tell whether 
or no the Russian had yet retired to rest. 

As previously stated, the whole of Platzoff’s private rooms were on 
the ground floor: equally as a matter of course, the four rooms that 
opened out of the corridor were on the same level. A slight spring 
sufficed to place Captain Ducie on the window-sill of “the room he 
wished to enter. Despite all his care, he could not prevent the 
creaking of the window as he pushed up the sash; but he trusted to 
the remoteness of Platzoff’s bedroom not to be overheard. Then he 
pushed open the shutters and stepped lightly down into the dark 
room. He had noted the position of the furniture when there the 
previous night, and he knew that there was a clear course to the 
door. Another pause, to listen; then noiselessly across the floor ; 
out by way of the door left unlocked last night, and so into the 
corridor ; then forward, silent as a shadow, to the curtained door 
that opened into Platzoff’s room. 

Captain Ducie was far from being a nervous man, yet it is quite 
certain that his pulses beat by no means so equably as on ordinary 
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occasions as he stood in the dark corridor, all his senses on the alert, 
his fingers on the handle of the door; dreading to take the next 
step, which must yet be taken or all that he had hitherto done be 
rendered nugatory ; and stubbornly determined in his inmost heart 
that it should be taken, happen what might. An indrawing of the 
breath, a moment’s pause, a turn of the handle, and almost before 
he knew that he was there he found himself standing behind the 
curtain and on the threshold of M. Platzoff’s private rooms. 

Not the faintest sound of any kind. Ducie stretched forth a hand 

and little by little drew back the curtain sufficiently to enable him to 
peer into the room. It was dark and empty; but he could see that a 
faint light was burning in the bedroom beyond. Now that the 
curtain was partly drawn aside he could hear the low, regular 
breathing of M. Platzoff as that gentleman lay asleep in bed. Ducie 
knew what a light sleeper Platzoff was when not under the influence 
of his favourite drug, and he durst not venture a step beyond the 
spot where he was now standing. Indeed, there was no reason why 
he should so venture. There was nothing whatever to be gained by 
such a rash proceeding. It was Platzoff’s habit (so the Russian 
himself had given Ducie to understand) to visit the Diamond once, 
sometimes twice a week. ‘These visits generally took place during 
the small hours of the morning when Platzoff awoke, restless and 
uneasy, from his first sleep. All, therefore, that Ducie had now to 
do was to wait quietly for one of these occasions, and take advantage 
of it when it should come, in such a way as might seem advisable to 
him at the time. 
_ This was the reason why Captain Ducie did not stir from his 
hiding-place behind the curtain. This was the reason why he stood 
there for two full hours to-night as patiently as if he had been cast 
in bronze. But on this occasion his waiting was in vain. When he 
had been there about an hour and a half, M. Platzoff woke up, took 
a pinch of snuff, sneezed, spoke a few words aloud in some language 
which Ducie did not understand, and then addressed himself to sleep 
again. Ducie waited a full half-hour longer without stirring. Then 
he went quietly back by the way he had come, shutting behind him 
the two doors, the shutters, and the window, but leaving them all 
unfastened—indeed, he had no means of fastening them, even had 
he been so minded. He got back unseen to his own room. 

The same hour next night saw Captain Ducie behind the curtained 
door. He knew that several nights might elapse before Platzoff 
should visit the Diamond, and he was quite prepared to wait there 
night after night till his perseverance should be crowned with success. 
It was just as well, perhaps, that he had made up his mind to play a 
waiting game, seeing that five nights passed one after another, on no 
one of which did he fail in his watch at the curtained door, before 
Platzoff, taking counsel with himself, made up his mind to again 
visit the cavern. 
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It was on a certain night—or rather morning, being about three 
a.m.—after one of his drashkil debauches, that the Russian so made 
up his mind. Ducie was in patient waiting. From his hiding-place 
behind the curtain he heard Platzoff get out of bed. When he saw 
him put on his dressing-gown and light a small lamp—the same that 
the Russian had made use of on the night that Ducie accompanied 
him—then the latter knew that his patience was about to be re- 
warded. 

As Platzoff advanced into the library, Ducie shrank back, and 
noiselessly closed the door that led into the corridor. He thought it 
just possible that Platzoff might lift the curtain to make sure that 
there was no one in hiding. Standing with his hand on the door, 
and listening intently, Ducie could hear Platzoff moving about the 
library. Then he heard the click of a spring or bolt, and a sound 
like the rolling back of a door or panel. Then all was still. 

After waiting for a couple of minutes, during which the silence 
remained unbroken, Ducie slowly opened the door, and moved for- 
ward till his face nearly touched the curtain. He could hear nothing 
save the beating of his own heart. Drawing the curtain an inch or 
two on one side, he peeped. ‘The library was empty, and the secret 
door was open. 

For a few seconds he felt like a man in a dream; he could hardly 
believe in the reality of what he saw before him. But the thought 
that in ten or twelve minutes at the farthest M. Platzoff would be 
back again, and that now or never was his opportunity, quickened 
him into action. His object to-night was to take such accurate note 
of the position of the secret door, and the means by which it was 
opened and shut, as would enable him in time to come to find it 
again without much difficulty. Platzoff was in the cavern below, and 
till the sound of his returning footsteps could be heard Ducie knew 
that he was safe. 

Moving noiselessly forward into the room, he went down on one 
knee, and proceeded to make a careful examination of the secret 
door. Then he took a measuring-tape out of his pocket, and pro- 
ceeded to measure the exact distance of the opening from the upper 
end of the room. Then he took his penknife and cut away a couple 
of threads out of the carpet close to the bookcase, at those points 
precisely where the secret door fitted into it when shut. Not less 
carefully did he examine the spring, and the mode by which it was 
acted on when the door was closed. There was nothing very com- 
plicated about it now that its mechanism was laid bare. A very 
slight examination sufficed to show Ducie its method of working, and 
where and how it was opened from without. 

A faint noise from below warned him that his time was up. He 
glided back as noiselessly as he had come, and disappeared behind 
the curtain just as M. Platzoff began to ascend the steps that led from 
the cavern. 
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Captain Ducie stood with his hand on the door of the corridor for 
a full hour before he ventured to take another step in retreat. Then 
judging that Platzoff, who had gone to bed again, could not fail to be 
asleep, he went quietly back by the way he had come. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE LITTLE PACKET FROM LONDON. 


Next morning, immediately after breakfast, Captain Ducie shut him- 
self up in his own room on the plea of having several important 
letters to write. The letters resolved themselves into one note, of 
no great length, addressed to a friend in London—to the same friend, 
in fact, to whom he had applied for a translation of the stolen crypto- 
gram. Although the note did not contain more than a dozen lines, 
Captain Ducie was unusually particular as to its composition. He 
corrected and rewrote it several times before he was satisfied. Then 
he sealed and directed it, and went down into the village and posted 
it himself. Then he set himself to wait patiently for a reply. 

A reply came on the fifth day by post, in the shape of a tiny square 
packet. Captain Ducie received the packet from Jasmin with appa- 
rent indifference, but he did not open it till he was alone. The 
contents consisted of a brief note from his friend, inside which was 
a small square box made of very thin wood, which proved to be filled 
with some dark, fatty-looking substance, from which exhaled a faint, 
sickly odour that was far from pleasant. The following is a copy of 
the note :— 


“My peAR Ducir,—I send you a small quantity of the drug you 
ask for. I dare say there will be enough to serve your purpose. It 
is an exceedingly powerful narcotic, and very little of it must be used 
at one time. I greatly question the advisability of using it at all in 
the case of neuralgic pains such as you describe, but I presume you 
are acting under advice. 

‘Glad to hear that you are enjoying yourself so thoroughly. Town 
is anything but pleasant at this time of the year, and to be strolling 
on the banks of Windermere would suit much better the idiosyncrasy 
of Your languid but devoted friend, 

““GEO, BEXELL.” 


Captain Ducie, after taking one whiff at the contents of the box, 
put it carefully away under lock and key. Nothing further could be 
done till the next evening that his host might devote to drashkil- 
smoking. For that occasion he had not long to wait. 

Ducie was now so far familiar with the process of drashkil-smoking 
and its results that, from the first evening of Cleon’s absence, he had 
taken upon himself the office of preparing M. Platzoff’s pipe. This 
he did in that easy, good-natured way which sat so gracefully on him, 
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and made his simplest acts seem better than greater things done by 
another. On the first “big smoke night” after his receipt of the 
tiny packet from London, Ducie did not fail to proffer his services as 
usual, and Platzoff was glad to accept them. This evening, as he 
charged the pipe out of the little silver box in which the preparation 
was always kept, he turned his back on the Russian, who was lazily 
reclining on the low cushioned seat that ran round the room, and 
seemed longer than usual in filling it to his mind. Platzoff was not 
heeding him at all, but was gazing with half-shut eyes on the lamp, of 
Oriental workmanship, by which the room was lighted. 

“What strange patterns or weavings of life we often get,” he said, 
speaking more to himself than to Ducie, ‘‘ when we are asleep, or in 
a fever, or in any other state in which the vagaries of the brain are 
no longer controlled by the force of reason, or no longer restrained 
by what you would call the trammels of common sense. It is like 
looking at life through a kaleidoscope—-a strange jumble of many- 
coloured, differently-shaped fragments, which yet shake themselves 
into curious and unlooked-for patterns, that have oftentimes a beauty 
and coherence of their own, such as we seldom see in real life. 
Singular, too, that behind many of these brain-weavings, which at 
first sight seem so purposeless and absurd, there lurks an idea, some- 
times a very subtle one, and wholly dissociated from any waking 
thought that we can remember. It is as if such an idea had found 
its way by chance into one’s brain, and was determined to make its 
presence known by scratching a few quaint characters on the walls of 
its new domicile.” : 

“You fly too high for me to follow you,” said Ducie, with a laugh. 
“It is time you were ballasted with a pipe of your favourite drug. 
You have a lot of cobweb fancies in your brain that want clearing 
away. ‘To-morrow you will be as practical and business-like as any 
Englishman of us all.” 

“IT hope not. That is a level to which I do not aspire,” answered 
Platzoff. ‘‘ There is not sufficient far niente in the character of you 
English. You lack repose, and the grace of inaction. You are the 
world’s plough-horses. It is your place to do the hard work of the 
universe. Beyond that you are good for little. ais donnes-moi ma 
pipe, monsieur, Sil vous plait. That is my consolation for all the 
faults of the world.” 

He took the amber mouthpiece between his lips, and Ducie ap- 
plied a match to the bowl. Spirals of thick white smoke, emitted 
from the Russian’s mouth, began to ascend slowly in languid, viperous 
wreaths towards the roof. Soon a dull, drowsy film began to thicken 
in his eyes and to quench their light. Soon the muscles of his face 
began to relax, and all expression, save one of vacuous self-enjoyment, 
to fade out of his features as daylight dies slowly out of a landscape 
at set of sun. Ducie had filled for himself a pipe of cavendish, and 
now sat down a yard or two removed from his host. 
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‘“‘Ducie, my friend,” said Platzoff, speaking already in tones that 
were strangely unlike his own, “ there is a peculiar flavour about my 
pipe to-night, such as I never remember to have experienced before. 
I cannot understand it.” 

‘“‘Ts it a flavour that you like, or one that you dislike ?” 

“IT don’t altogether dislike it,” answered Platzoff. ‘ But why is it 
there at all?” 

“Can’t say, I am sure,” replied Ducie, in his quiet way. “TI filled 
your pipe this evening out of a fresh lot cf drashkil that Cleon mixed 
for you this morning. Perhaps your taste is out of order.” 

“ Perhaps so. Anyway, the pipe is delicious, but terribly strong. 
I can talk no more. Bon soir, ami, and pleasant dreams.” 

“In another ten minutes he will be as firm as a rock,” murmured 
Ducie to himself. He looked at his watch. It was just eleven 
o'clock. 

Ducie sat smoking his cavendish and watching his host stealthily 
from under his thick eyebrows. He had put a very small portion of 
the contents of the little packet from London into Platzoff’s pipe, and 
he was curious to see how it would act. His intention was simply to 
send Platzoff into a sounder sleep than usual, and so make sure that 
he would not be disturbed by the unexpected waking of the Russian 
later in the night. 

For he had made up his mind that this night of all others he 
would steal the Hara Diamond. In his own thoughts he did not 
use such an ugly word as séea/ in connection with the affair. He 
merely remarked, as it were casually, to himself, that to-night 
he must appropriate the Diamond. He would retire at twelve 
o’clock as usual. Later on, when the last sitter-up could hardly fail to 
be asleep, he would come back, as he had come so many times of late, 
letting himself down by means of the rope from his own window ; and 
so, by way of number four room and the corridor, reach M. Platzoff’s 
private rooms. Once there, he could easily deprive the unconscious 
Russian of his pass-key; and now that he knew the secret of the 
hidden door, he would have no difficulty in making his way direct 
into the cavern; after which, to appropriate the Diamond would 
be the ‘most natural thing in the world. Returning by the way he 
had come, he would carefully re-lock the cavern doors and shut the 
secret door. He would replace the pass-key in Platzoff’s pocket, and 
retire unseen to his own room. Not improbably days would elapse 
before Platzoff again went to look at his Diamond, and when he 
should find that it was gone—what then? Why should he, Ducie, 
be suspected of stealing it any more than anyone else who might 
happen to be in the house? And even granting the worst—that 
Platzoff suspected him of stealing the Diamond, even charged him 
with stealing it? For the suspicion he did not care one groat, and 
the charge was one that could not be proved. The only result would 
be a quarrel between himself and M. Platzoff, and a premature de- 
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parture from Bon Repos. All this would not be difficult to bear. 
The fact of the Diamond being his at last would act as a salve for all 
the minor ills of life. 

So ran Captain Ducie’s thoughts as he sat smoking and watching 
M. Platzoff’s faculties fade gradually out, like those of a very old man 
who had outlived his proper age. To-night the process was swifter 
than usual, thanks to the narcotic which he had put unseen into the 
Russian’s pipe. He looked on with a complacent smile, caressing 
his moustache now and again. 

Platzoff passed quickly from stage to stage of the process, till, in 
no long time, complete coma supervened, and he lived no longer 
save in the opium smoker’s fantastic world. The light in his pipe 
died out, the amber mouthpiece slipped from between his lips, his 
fingers relaxed their hold on the stem, his head drooped, his jaw fell 
slightly, a thin dark line marked the space between his imperfectly 
closed eyelids. He sighed gently twice, and was gone. 

To all these signs Captain Ducie was now well accustomed, and he 
regarded them entirely as a matter of course. He refilled his pipe, 
and lay back, with his hands clasped under his head, gazing up at 
the gaudy ceiling, and building pleasant castles in the air. As the 
clock struck twelve, Cleon or Jasmin would enter, and he himself 
would go to roost for a couple of hours. Then would come the 
time for his great enterprise. 

He had been thus quietly engaged with his second pipe for a space 
of five or six minutes, when, finding that it did not draw to his mind, 
he sat up with the view of ascertaining what was the matter with it. In 
the act of opening his knife, he turned his eyes- unthinkingly on M. 
Platzoff. In the face of the silent man sitting opposite to him there 
was something that caused his own face to blanch in a moment, as 
though he had seen some unmentionable horror. He rose to‘his feet 
as though moved by some invisible agency. Great beads. of ‘sweat 
burst out on his’ brow; his lips turned blue; in his eyes was a 
terror unspeakable. He staggered forward with a groan, and lifted 
the cold hand that would never grasp his again. 

“Great heaven! I have killed him! ” 

He sank on his knees, and buried his face in his hands. He 
knew as well as if twenty doctors had told him so, that M. Paul 
Platzoff, of Bon Repos, was dead. On his forehead was stamped the 
Great Angel’s ineffaceable seal. Death had whispered in his ears, 
and he was deaf for ever. 

That one minute which Ducie spent on his knees was, perhaps, 
the bitterest of his life. What his feelings were he himself could not 
have told. ‘As heaven is my witness, I did not intend to do this 
thing !” he exclaimed aloud, as he rose to his feet. 

Then, in spite of the certainty which possessed him that Platzoff 
was beyond all earthly aid, he bared one of the Russian’s arms, and 
pricked a vein with his penknife. But no blood followed, and with 
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another groan Ducie let go the fingers that were already growing 
cold and stiff. 

His next impulse was to ring for assistance. But in the very act 
of pulling the bell-rope he paused. For a minute or two the very 
existence of such a bauble as the Hara Diamond had passed 
entirely out of his thoughts. But as his fingers touched the rope, 
there came a whisper in his ear: “Now or never the Diamond 
must become yours!” He paused, and sat down for a moment to 
think. 

Platzoff was gone past recovery. Of all men living he, Ducie, was 
probably the only one to whom the existence of the Diamond was 
known ; or, at least, the place where it was hidden. Dead men tell no 
tales. If he were to make the Diamond his—and had he not a right 
to do so, having paid such a tremendous price for it—who in all the 
wide world would be one bit the wiser? If, on the contrary, he were 
to leave it untouched, it might remain undiscovered in its dark 
home for centuries, perhaps even till the end of time. Or if Platzoff’s 
friend, Signor Lampini, were sufficiently instructed where to find it, 
of what use would it be to him except as a means for the propaga- 
tion of red-hot revolutionary ideas, among which, for aught he knew 
to the contrary, assassination might be looked upon as a cardinal 
virtue? He would be worse than a fool not to seize the last chance 
that would ever be offered him of making the precious gem his own 
for ever. 

Once more he looked at his watch. It wanted exactly a quarter to 
twelve. He had fifteen clear minutes that he could call his own, and 
not one minute more. No suspicion would attach to him with regard 
tothe death of. Platzoff; he felt no uneasiness on that scores But 
after that event should: be discovered, the pass-key would be claimed 
by Cleon, and all access to the rooms denied him. Now or never 
was his time. 

He hesitated no longer.’ With a shudder he put his hand into the 
dead man’s pocket, and drew forth the silver key. It was the work 
of a moment to light the little hand-lamp, and pass forward into ‘the 
library. ‘Then'he went down on his knees to look for the marks he 
had made.on the carpet which were to point out to him the exact 
position of the secret door. Having found them, together with an 
almost invisible scratch which he had made on a particular part of 
the polished panelling of the bookcase, he was guided at once to the 
spring by which the secret door was acted upon, and in another 
moment the narrow stone staircase opened darkly at his feet. Down 
the stairs he went without pause or hesitation, carrying the lighted 
lamp in one hand and the pass-key in the other. The door at the 
bottom of the staircase opened without difficulty, and he found him: 
self in the low vaulted chamber at the further end of which was the 
door that opened into the rock. The second door was passed as 
readily as the first, and before him appeared the narrow passage that 
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led to the cavern. To-night the cold moist atmosphere of the place 
struck upon him with a chill that made him shudder. He had trod- 
den that passage but once before, and then it was in company with 
the man who now lay cold and dead in the room above. He gave a 


‘backward glance over his shoulder, half expecting to see the shade of 


Platzoff following silently in his footsteps. But there was nothing 
save his own distorted shadow dogging him like some monster at 
once ugly and grotesque. With a sneer at his own timidity, he en- 
tered the passage in the rock. In three minutes more the great prize 
would be his. 

Slowly and cautiously he threaded the tortuous pathway that led to 
the heart of the hill. He reached the end of it in safety, and the 
cavern loomed dim and vast before him. He paused for a moment, 
and held the lamp high above his head. ‘There, fixed in the middle 
of the sandy floor he could just make out the vague outlines of the 
Indian idol. The great gem that flashed in its forehead caught a 
ray from the feeble lamp held by Ducie, and flung it back intensified 
a thousandfold. Ducie saw the flash, and his breath came thick and 
fast. 

He advanced one step—a second. Then, before he knew what 
had happened, he found himself stretched on the floor of the cave 
and in utter darkness. He had stumbled over some inequality in the 
floor, and had dropped his lamp in falling. Bruised and bleeding, 
and with a curse on his lips, he rose to his feet. 

The predicament in which he now found himself was anything but 
a pleasant one. That he could find the idol even in the dark, and 
make himself master of the Diamond, he did not doubt. But the 
question was, whether, if he wandered so far away from the narrow 
passage by which access was had to the cavern, he could find it 
again, and so get back to the library before the clock struck twelve. 
If that could be done all might yet be well. If it could not be done 
—but he would not stop to argue the point. He would make a bold 
dash for the Diamond. He would risk everything in one final throw, 
and trust that the good fortune which had so far befriended his 
enterprise would not desert him in this great crisis of his fate. 

A few seconds sufficed for him to weave these thoughts in his 
brain, and almost before he had decided on what he would do he was 
advancing deeper into the cavern ; advancing slowly, step by step, 
with outstretched arms, in the direction of the idol. By the light of 
his lamp he had noted its position, and now that he was in the dark 
he went to it nearly in a straight line. Suddenly it seemed as though 
the idol had risen noiselessly from the ground. The palm of his left 
hand smote its flat cold forehead. He lost not an instant in feeling 
for the Diamond. The moment his fingers touched it he thrilled 
from head to foot. 

The Diamond was held in its place in the forehead of the idol by a 
small gold clasp which worked in the hollow of the skull. It occu- 
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pied Ducie some three or four minutes, first to find the clasp and 
afterwards to unfasten it. At length he succeeded in opening it, and 
the Diamond dropped into his palm. His own at last ! 

With a great sigh of relief and thankfulness he drew back his 
arm, and having first kissed the gem, he put it carefully away into 
a safe pocket, and then turned to retrace his steps. Taking the nose 
of the idol as his starting-point, he calculated that a straight line 
from it to the wall of the cavern would not land him very wide of 
the entrance. But the difficulty was to keep a straight line in the 
dark, and the darkness of the cavern was something that might 
almost be felt. But there was no time for hesitation. If midnight 
had not struck already it must be close on the point of doing so. 
The delay of a single minute might be the cause of his discovery 
either by Cleon or Jasmin. What the result would be in such a case 
he did not pause to ask himself. Instead, he set himself with his 
back to the face of the idol and stepped out slow and steady for the 
side of the cave. 

He had got about half way across the intervening space when a 
sound fell on his ear that brought him on the instant to a dead 
stand. It was the noise made by some one descending the stone 
stairs that led into the vaulted room. All had been discovered, 
then! ‘The death of Platzoff, the secret door standing wide open, 
and his, Ducie’s, disappearance. ‘The intruder must be either Cleon 
or Jasmin. Was either of them aware of the existence of the 
Diamond, and that it had been hidden in the cave? If not, then 
his presence there could be easily excused on the score of simple 
curiosity to see so strange a place. If they knew of the existence 
of the Diamond, they would suspect at once that he had taken it, 
and would doubtless try to dispossess him of it by force. Well: 
they should not take it from him without taking his life also: on 
that point he was fully determined. Presently a thin ray of light 
which cut the darkness like a sword, shone through the narrow 
entrance to the cave. It broadened and brightened quickly. As it 
drew nearer, Captain Ducie advanced to meet it. His face was pale, 
but very set and determined. His eyes shone from under his heavy 
brows with a light that boded no good to the intruder, whoever he 
might be. He was not left long in doubt. Another half-minute 
brought into view the gaunt figure of Cleon, newly-risen from his 
sick-bed. With haggard face and bloodshot eyes, and with a snarl 
of the lips that showed his long narrow teeth, the mulatto advanced 
slowly and warily. In one hand he carried a lamp, held high above 
his head ; in the other a gleaming dagger. Ducie advanced towards 
him haughtily, with folded arms. As Cleon emerged from the 
entrance into the cave, his eyes fell on the Captain’s tall figure. He 
smiled a ghastly smile, and slowly nodded his head twice. 

“Thief and villain! I have found you at last,” he said. “ Your 
heart’s blood shall dye the floor of this cave.” 
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He set down his lamp on a projection of the rock, and deliberately 
turned back the cuffs of his coat. Captain Ducie said never a word 
in reply, but kept his eyes fixed unswervingly on Cleon as he would 
have done on a tiger or other beast of prey. He was without a 
defensive weapon of any kind, and was obliged to trust to the 
quickness of his eye and the strength of his muscles for safety in 
the coming attack. 

Cleon’s onslaught was exactly like that of a wild beast. It was a 
yell and a spring, and it would in all probability have been fatal to 
Ducie had not the latter been fully prepared for something of the 
kind. But the very instant Cleon sprang at his throat, out went 
Ducie’s right arm, straight and true, like a sledge hammer, full in the 
mulatto’s face. Cleon dropped before it as though he had been shot 
through the brain. But next instant he was on his feet again, his 
face streaked with blood, and now looking more ghastly than before. 
He said something Ducie could not understand, but if murder ever 
lurked in a man’s eyes, it peeped out of the mulatto’s at that 
moment. He was not at all daunted by his mishap: only rendered 
more wary. He made several feints and false moves before he 
ventured on a second dash at the Captain. At last he thought he 
saw his chance, and in the twinkling of an eye he had struck his 
dagger into the Captain’s shoulder. He had aimed at the heart, but 
his enemy had proved too quick for him. His dagger pricked into 
Ducie’s shoulder, and Ducie’s arms went round him like a vice. The 
mulatto was active and sinewy, but in a close struggle he was no 
match for the great strength of his opponent. His arms were pinned 
to his sides, but his head was at liberty, and with his long sharp teeth 
he fastened on ‘Ducie’s cheek and bit it through. This roused Ducie’s 
blood as half-a-dozen pricks with the dagger could not have done. 
Lifting Cleon bodily up, he swung him once round and then dashed 
him with all his might against the side of the cave. The mulatto 
rebounded from the rock, and came to the floor with a dull, heavy 
thud. He groaned twice, and then all was still except the heavy 
beating of Ducie’s heart. 

IDucie bent over the body for a moment. “ His fate be on his 
own head!” he muttered. Then, having made sure that the Diamond 
was still safe in his possession, he took up the lamp and passed out 
of the cave. He shut and locked the two doors behind him ; and 

when he got back to the library he also closed the secret door through 
the bookcase. As he passed through the smoke-rocm he gave one 
hasty, shuddering glance at the dead body of Platzoff. The half-open 
eyes seemed to fix him with a look of terrible reproach. He fancied 
that he saw the pallid lips move. ‘“ Ingrate!” they seemed to say, 
‘‘ was it for this I took thee to my bosom and called thee friend ?” 

Ducie put his hand to his eyes and strode on. He found the 
door that led into the corridor half-open, as it had probably been left 

by Cleon in the horror of the sudden discovery he had made on 
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entering the smoke-room. Ducie closed it carefully behind him. 
That door locked up a double secret, and it behoved him to get clear 
away from Bon Repos before it could be brought to light. He 
carried his treasure with him, and that would compensate for every- 
thing. 

The moment he turned into the corridor to go towards his own 
rooms he began to feel faint from loss of blood. ‘The first great 
excitement was over, and now his wounds began to make themselves 
felt. Great heavens! if he were to lose his senses at such a critical 
moment and be found by the servants! They would perceive that 
he was wounded, and would probably strip him, and then how would 
it fare with the Diamond? Just as this thought was in his mind, 
Jasmin came suddenly round a corner and started back in alarm at 
sight of his pale face all streaked with blood. 

“‘ Sir—Captain Ducie—what is the matter? Are you wounded?” 
he cried. 

“ A slight accident—a mere scratch,” gasped the Captain. “ Lend 
me your arm as far as my room ; and—and don’t leave me yet awhile.” 


The first message sent by the telegraph cierk at Oxenholme station 
when he went on duty next morning was as under :— 


“From J. M., Windermere, to Solomon Madgin, Eastbury, Mid- 
fandshire.—Address no more letters to B. R. till you hear from me 
again. A grand fracas. The Captain and I are on our way to town. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, we carry the G. H. D. with us.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MADGIN JUNIOR’S THIRD REPORT. 


“Button’s Hotel, St. Helier, Jersey. 


“My DEAR Dap,—My telegram from Oxenholme, followed by my 
brief note from London, will have prepared you in part for the strange 
events that have happened since the date of my last report. I now 
purpose giving you, as succinctly as possible, a narrative of those 
events from the point where my last report broke off. You will then 
understand how it happens that my present communication is dated 
from this pleasant little isle. 

“ After the conclusion of Report No. 2, nothing of consequence 
happened for a few days—nothing that would allow me to imagine 
that the discovery of the secret door in the library would further our 
views in any way. M. Platzoff was confined to his bed for a couple 
of days after the fit in which I found him. After that time he got 
up as usual, and everything at Bon Repos went on as before. Captain 
Ducie was still with us. I understood from Cleon that he had been 
invited by M. Platzoff to extend his visit. The health of Cleon kept 
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improving from day to day, and about a week after M. Platzoff's 
sudden attack he announced to me that from that date he would 
resume those personal duties about his master which during his 
illness had been delegated to me. Then farewell to my last chance 
of ever seeing the Great Diamond, I said to myself when he told me. 

“ And truly, at that moment I despaired utterly of ever advancing 
one step nearer the object that had brought me to Bon Repos. I 
was on the point of giving notice there and then of my intention to 
leave, and of writing you by the next post to inform you of what I 
had done. Besides, I was getting tired of my occupation—tired of 
Bon Repos and all in it. I began to hanker after my old way of life, 
in which a fictitious character is never assumed for more than four 
hours at a stretch. I had been acting the part of valet for more 
weeks than I cared to count, and I was heartily tired of the assump- 
tion. However, on second thoughts, I determined to delay giving 
notice for another week. I would wait seven more days, and if 
nothing turned up during that time to further our views, I decided 
that I would throw up the situation without further delay and go back 
to town. Never had the hunt after the Hara Diamond seemed to me 
a more wildgoose affair than it did at that moment. 

“Tt was in the afternoon that Cleon spoke to me. The evening 
was to be devoted by M. Platzoff to drashkil-smoking—Cleon had 
been preparing a fresh supply of the drug that very morning—and 
Cleon’s resumption of his duties was to commence at midnight, at 
which hour M. Platzoff would doubtless require carrying to bed, and 
the mulatto decided that that duty should be performed by himself: 

“Cleon had not yet felt himself well enough to resume his custom, 
interrupted by illness, of going out every evening to smoke a pipe 
with the landlord of the village inn. (Both the house and the land- 
lord will be well remembered by you.) This evening he had invited 
me into his little sitting-room to smoke a cigar and join him over a 
glass of grog—a most unusual condescension on his part. We were 
still sitting over our tumblers when the timepiece chimed twelve. 
Cleon rose at once. ‘Had you not better let me go to-night?’ J 
said. ‘ You are far from strong yet, and M. Platzoff will most pro- 
bably want carrying to bed.’ 

“*No, no,’ he said, ‘I will go myself. I feel quite equal to the 
task. Await my return here, and we will have one more weed before 
parting for the night.’ 

“He went, and I lighted a fresh cigar. I think he must have 
been gone about ten minutes when he came back all in a hurry. His 
face was livid, but whether from fear or some other emotion I could 
not tell. I started to my feet and was about to question him, but he 
motioned me back. ‘Ask no questions,’ he said, ‘and do not stir 
from this place till I come back—unless,’ he added as a second 
thought, ‘unless you hear M. Platzoff’s bell. In that case come 


without a moment’s delay.’ 
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‘“‘T saw he was in no mood to be questioned, so I sat down quietly 
and resumed my cigar. From a number of weapons that hung on 
the wall over his mantelpiece he selected a long and ugly-looking 
Malay creese. He felt its point with a grim sinile, whispering some- 
thing to himself as he did so, and then he hurriedly left the room. 

‘“‘ Now, it was all very well for Master Cleon to tell me to sit still 
and await his return. I had no intention of doing anything of the 
kind. I had a deeper interest in all that happened under that roof 
than he suspected. 

“ When he had been gone about a minute and a half, I laid down 
my cigar and quietly followed him down the long corridor leading to 
M. Platzoff’s rooms. I had on the thin slippers which I usually wore 
in the house. M. Platzoff liked all the arrangements at Bon Repos 
to be as noiseless as possible. 

“ The corrider ends in a landing : on this landing are several doors 
that open into different rooms, one of them being the door that gives 
access to M. Platzoff's private suite. The corridor and the landing 
were both in darkness. 

“Much to my astonishment, on approaching M. Platzoff’s door, I 
saw by the stream of light that poured from it that it was only 
partially closed. I drew near on tiptoe and listened, ready at the 
slightest sound of an approaching footstep to vanish into one of the 
empty rooms on the opposite side of the landing. But no sound of 
any kind broke the death-like silence. I listened till I was tired of 
listening, and then I ventured to push open the door a few inches 
further, and look in. ‘The room was lighted as usual, and was filled 
with the faint, sickly odour of drashkil, to which, by this time, I had 
become accustomed. But Cleon was not there. There, however, 
was M. Platzoff, not half sitting, half reclining, on the divan, as was 
his custom when in one of his opium sleeps, but stretched out at full 
length on the cushions. 

“ He lay with his eyes half open, and at the first glance it seemed 
to me that he was watching me in that quiet, cynical way that I knew 
so well, and I started like one suddenly detected in the commission 
ef some great offence. A second glance showed me that in those 
half-open eyes there was no light nor knowledge of earthly things. I 
thought that he had been taken with another fit, and, without further 
hesitation, I pushed open the door and went in. 

“IT took the inanimate body up in my arms, and was about to carry 
it to bed, when something in the fall of the limbs and the expression 
of the face struck a sudden chill to my heart, and I laid it gently 
down again. I sought for the pulse, but could not find it ; I laid my 
hand on the heart, but it was still. 

““M. Platzoff was stone-dead ! 

“ How or by what means his fate had come thus suddenly upon him 
I had no means of judging. Poor Platzoff! At that moment I 
could not help feeling sorry for him. But presently came the 
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thought—where is Cleon? and for what purpose did he fetch that 
dagger from his room? ‘There were no tokens of murder about the 
dead man : he seemed to have died as calmly as an infant might have 
done. 

“I pressed forward into the bedroom, which, as usual, was lighted 
up by a pair of wax candles. I took one of these and went onward 
into the library. I could scarcely believe my eyes when I saw the 
secret door in the book-case standing wide open. It opened on toa 
steep and narrow staircase, at the bottom of which was another door, 
also open. Further than that the faint light of my candle would not 
penetrate. 

“¢ Toes this staircase lead to the hiding-place of the Diamond?” 
was the question that flashed across my mind. Now or never was 
the time to answer it. But to venture down that dismal staircase 
into the unknown depths beyond was a task I did not care for. 
Suppose that, while I were down there, someone were to come and 
lock me up. I might scream and call for help till I died, yet never 
be heard by living man. Besides, after all, the Diamond might not 
be hidden there. ‘The game was not worth the candle. 

“TI turned to go back, but at that moment the silence was shivered 
by a yell so utterly fiendish and unlike anything I had ever heard 
before, that my blood chilled at the sound, and all the stories that I 
had ever heard or read of Indian cunning and ferocity came rushing 
into my mind. 

“‘T stood motionless, with the candle still in my hand, listening for 
a repetition of the terrible cry. But none came. Instead, in a little 
while I heard the noise of approaching footsteps. Then indeed I 
fled. Anxious as I was to know the meaning of what I had seen 
and heard, I had no desire to risk my life for the sake of gratifying: 
my curiosity. 

“ Leaving my candle where I had found it, I passed quickly through 
the suite of rooms, and did not halt till I reached the dark. 
corridor outside. Here I waited and listened till I heard the foot- 
steps coming through the rooms. ‘Then I turned up the corridor, 
waited behind the first angle, and watched to see who should come 
out of the smoke-room. I expected to see none other than Cleon. 
Instead, I saw Ducie come staggering out, carrying a small lighted 
lamp in his hand, and having his face all smeared with blood. Some 
weird tragedy had just been enacted, and I should not have been my 
father’s son if I had not wanted to get to the bottom of it. 

“T retired a few paces, and then, calculating my time, I stepped! 
briskly forward as Ducie came up the corridor. We met face to face 
at the corner, and we both started back in mutual surprise. There 
was a wildness in the Captain’s eyes, and he looked as if he were: 
about to faint. 

“¢Sir! Captain Ducie!’ I exclaimed, ‘ what is the matter? Are 
you wounded ?’ 
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“¢ A slight accident, that’s all: a mere scratch,’ he gasped out. 
‘Lend me your arm as far as my room.’ 

“T assisted him to his dressing-room, and once there, he sank 
down on the sofa with a deep sigh. 

“Get me some brandy,’ he whispered. ‘Before you go, let me tell 
you,’ he added, ‘that should I faint you must on no account 
summon any further assistance, neither must you remove any of my 
clothes. Bear those two points in mind, and also that you are not 
to leave me, nor let anyone else approach me till I come round. 
Now go, and get back as quickly as possible.’ 

“TI had only to go as far as Cleon’s room for what I wanted. I 
found the room just as I had left it. Cleon had not yet returned. 
‘Would he ever return?’ was the question I now asked myself. 
Had there not been some terrible encounter between him and Ducie, 
and had not the mulatto had the worst of it? Yet why should there 
be any encounter between the two, if it were not to determine which 
of them should obtain possession of the Diamond ? 

“That the death of M. Platzoff was known to both of them could 
not be doubted. Supposing, then, that the existence of the 
Diamond, and the place where it was hidden, were equally well 
known, what more likely than that there should be a struggle 
between the two, ending fatally for one of them, for possession of the 
Diamond? Supposing Captain Ducie to have been the victor in 
such an encounter, was it at all unlikely that the Diamond was now 
about his person? Such a supposition would account reasonably 
enough for the curious injunctions he laid upon me just before I 
quitted his room. 

“Full of this great thought, I hurried back with the brandy. ‘True 
enough, the Captain had fainted. He lay at full length on the sofa, 
with not an atom of sense left in him. But the singularity of the 
thing lay in the fact that Captain Ducie’s right hand was deeply 
buried inside his vest, and there grasped some small substance—I 
could not tell what—with a tenacity that could not have been sur- 
passed had his hand not been opened for twenty years. So much I 
discovered before I proceeded to apply any of the remedies usual on 
such occasions. After a few minutes he came to his senses suffi- 
ciently to know where he was and what I was about. But before his 
mind had become quite clear on all points, he withdrew his clenched 
nand from his waistcoat, stared at it wonderingly for a second or 
two, but without opening it; then like a flash it seemed to come 
across his mind what was hidden there, and with a deep ‘Ha!’ 
he thrust back his hand, only to withdraw it, open and empty, 
half a minute later. ‘He has hidden away the Diamond in some 
inner pocket,’ I said to myself. From that moment I never 
doubted that the wondrous gem was in his possession, and I could 
not help admiring the cool patience and the indomitable pluck he 
must have displayed before he could call it his own. All the same, 
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I determined to try all I knew to cause it to change hands once 
more. 

“The brandy revived Captain Ducie, and in a few minutes he was 
able to sit up and tell me what he wanted. He told me that he had 
been wounded accidentally in the shoulder, and bade me assist him 
off with his coat and vest. The coat he flung carelessly aside. The 
vest he doubled up, laid it on the sofa, and sat down on it. Then I 
cut open his shirt and laid bare the wound on his shoulder. It was 
not very deep, but there had been a good deal of hemorrhage. With 
the coolness and knowledge of an old campaigner the Captain 
instructed me how to bathe the wound and dress it with some salve 
which he produced from his dressing-case. ‘Then he put on some 
clean linen, washed the smears from his face, hid the ugly gash in 
his cheek with a strip of court-plaster, and dressed. All this was 
done with a silence and celerity that astonished me. 

“**So far, so good,’ said Captain Ducie. ‘I want you next to 
pack my small portmanteau. Put into it my dressing-case and all 
my papers, and as many of my clothes as it will hold. Then go and 
pack up a few things of your own. I want you to go with me, and 
in ten minutes I shall expect you to be ready to start.’ 

‘IT made some faint objections on the score of leaving M. Platzoff 
in such an unceremonious way. 

“¢T will take the entire seepensthliley on my own shoulders,’ he 
said. ‘Your excuses to M. Platzoff shall be made by me. You 
have nothing to fear on that score. As my shoulder is now, it is 
quite impossible for me to go up to town alone. You need only be 
away forty-eight hours, and I shall not forget to remunerate you for 
your trouble.’ 

“In ten minutes I was ready to start. ‘If Captain Ducie has got 
the Diamond about him, as I fully believe he has,’ I said to myself, 
“then is my occupation at Bon Repos gone, and I care not if I 
never see the place again. My duty is evidently to accompany the 
gallant Captain.’ 

“When I had packed my own little valise, I stole quietly into 
Cleon’s room. It was still empty: the mulatto had not returned. 
Then I went softly down the corridor, pushed open the door of the 
smoke-room and looked in. No hand had touched the body of M. 
Platzoff since I left it last. I whispered ‘ Farewell,’ covered up the 
white face, and left the room. I had one thing more to do. Taking 
a lighted candle in my hand, I went into the little gallery that opens 
out of the drawing-room. In this gallery were several cases con- 
taining old coins, old china, rare fossils, and various other curiosities, 
natural and artificial. It was one of these curiosities that I was in 
quest of. I knew where the key was kept that opened the cases. I 
got it and opened the case in which lay the object I was in search 
of. This object, to all appearance, was nothing more than a bit of 
green glass, except that its shape was rather uncommon, ‘There was 
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a small label near it, and this label I had one day been at the 
trouble of deciphering. ‘The writing was so minute as almost to 
require a magnifying glass to read it by. After much difficulty I 
had succeeded in making out these words : 

** * Model in paste of the H. D. by Bertolini, of Paris.’ 

“*M. Platzoff was dead: Cleon, for aught I knew to the contrary, 
was dead too. I was about to leave Bon Repos for ever—to 
leave it with the man who had stolen the genuine Diamond from 
the man who had stolen it from its rightful owner. Why should 
not I take possession of the paste Diamond? As a simple curiosity 
it might be a gratification to Lady C. to possess it. More than that: 
it seemed to me not impossible that certain eventualities might arise 
in which the possession of an exact model of the Diamond might be 
of service to us. Anyhow, I dropped it quietly into my pocket.” 


(To be continued.) 


— POKONI— 


THINGS UNSEEN. 


Iv the kindly deeds they do— 
They whose lives are wisely spent— 
Into radiant blossoms grew 
Wheresoe’er their footsteps went, 
Wealth of bloom would surely grace 
Many a dark unlikely place. 


If the words that comforted 
Lonely waif or erring wight 
Changed, as they were softly said, 

Into rays of purest light, 
Joy would live in gloomy walls, 
Where no earthly sunshine falls. 


But there are—through sin’s offence— 
Things we pass unheeded by ; 
Hidden from our grosser sense, 
Lovely in the Master’s eye. 
So we fight with shadows grim, 
Knowing all is plain to Him. 


SYDNEY GREY. 
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ISS MARY ANNE! I had never known her by any other 
name. She was the daughter of “old Mrs Bolton,” a com- 
manding widow of our town, who had ruled her for fifty years 
with a rod of iron, and then had died suddenly, inflicting a nervous 
shock from which she had hardly, two years later, recovered. She 
was still tremulous at the least agitation, her colour coming and going 
like the delicate tints of a girl, Strange to say, much of a girl re- 
mained in her; partly because she had never, throughout nearly 
half-a-century, thrown off her girlhood’s trammels; but partly also 
because her heart was so young. 

To me, indeed, she seemed an embodied miracle, growing younger 
as other people grew in years. For I had thought her an antique 
lady, when, at five, I sat on her knee to be fed with barley-sugar ; 
and now, at twenty, in my Girton long vacation, I regarded her from 
the standpoint of an elder sister. 

I suppose that, notwithstanding our hard modern life, the same 
chords lie dumb within us as, in past generations, made sweet music 
to the touch of L. E. L., of “ Birthday Keepsakes,” bound in watered 
silk, and the like. I was conscious of muffled responses from some 
such hidden powers, when Miss Mary Anne sat at her old flat-topped 
piano, and sang snatches of by-gone melodies—bits here and there— 
which had taken her fancy when it was really—in point of time, as 
we reckon it—young, in a voice still sweet and clear. After a hard 
day of reading—I was too busy to waste my vacation—I would 
run over to her neat little room, and lie back in her chintz-covered 
arm-chair, listening and watching her the while: the delicate face, 
with its remains of a fair pink and white complexion; the blonde 
hair, with auburn threads untouched by white, and arranged in two 
full loops on either temple; the pointed nose, a little too long ; the 
mobile mouth, uttering the strains; the large, liquid grey eyes, look- 
ing straight before her as she sang, over the piano and away—away 
from me, from the faded furniture left by old Mrs. Bolton, from 
everything present and material, into some wide visionary world of 
the far past. 

“You have had a history, Miss Mary Anne! I know it. I 
wish you would tell it to me,” I said, on one of these occasions, 
when her song had ceased, but her long white hands still wandered 
over the yellow keys. 

That sudden bloom flushed her cheeks. 

“ A-history—my dear ?” 

“It’s too absurd to call me your dear! I feel more like your 
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grandmother, or your great aunt. Why, Miss Mary Anne, I’m a hard, 
worldly-wise old veteran, compared with you! I could no more go off 
into soft, sweet dreams—I don’t know what else to call them—like 
yours, than I could—conjure up Miss Byron’s cedar parlour! If you 
really have had a history—and you have, I’m sure—you might tell 
me, if only to prove that there zs sucha thing as romance. I’ve 
heard of such a thing, of course, but I’ve never seen it. And you 
know the tendency of the age I’ve been born and bred in is rather to 
doubt the existence of things one can’t see.” 

“Ah, my dear!” repeated Miss Mary Anne, with a faint smile, 
still playing subdued arpeggios, “what would become of me if I 
had such doubts? To me those things are the life ; the seen things: 
are the shadow. But you young creatures, nowadays—there is cer- 
tainly a strange difference! In my young time, we were most of us: 
full of romance. At least, so I suppose. I know I was. Only too 
full of it. I imagined too much; my ideals were too high for this 
world. And yet, they were born in me. If no truth were in them, 
why, I have often thought, should a merciful Creator—— But I 
shall bore you, my bright child. Come into the garden; it is cool 
enough now to water my lilies.” 

“You sha’n’t turn me off so, Miss Mary Anne. I'll get that history 
out of you yet. It is laid up in a spiritual jar of pot-pourri, I know, 
in some fragrant inward chamber.” 

She smiled again; and again I saw the rose-flush. But my 
irreverent touch was too rough for her tender mind. She tied the 
flapping strings of her broad-brimmed hat below her chin, and went 
out through the low French window to her flowers. 

Her faithful maid-of-all-work was waiting upon the little grass 
plat. They did not need my help; and gardening was not in my 
line. I remained idly ensconced in the deep chair, my curious eyes 
roving around me. Was there anything here which might throw 
light upon that possible history? A number of black silhouettes, 
arranged with mathematical precision, had hung, from a date long 
preceding my memory, in a recess above an ancient oak table. I 
knew each profile by heart; yet, possessed by this new idea, I 
crossed the room to study them afresh. 

No! not one could possibly be connected with those sweet yet 
pensive dreams. Some were pudgy, some peaky, some pig-tailed. 
My doubts as to romance in real life gathered substance as I gazed. 

“ How would Mr. Galton account for Miss Mary Anne, if he could 
see these specimens of her ancestry?” I mused, my hand resting on 
the old table. That old table was a special favourite; the date, 
1600, was carved upon it, and Miss Mary Anne regarded it with 
gentle pride. For the first time, as I turned disgusted from the 
silhouettes, I saw that this table possessed a drawer. It had no 
handle, but the outline was discernible on one side, under the heavily- 
carved ledge. 
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“ How strange that I never noticed it before! Or is it a sham ?” 
I pulled, and the drawer opened. 

Stiffly, and as if long years had rolled since it was opened last. 
But it was empty—or, no! what was this, buried far back in its 
depths? 

A withered flower, with a slip of old paper stuck in a faded ribbon 
knotted round its stalk. I took it in my hand, very carefully. The 
petals were dried and discoloured. It had been a rose, I saw, long 
ago. 

The slip of paper had three words upon it. ‘The ink had faded 
too ; but the handwriting was clear and strong. 

“* For my Mary.’” ‘Those were the words; nothing more. 

“For ‘my Mary!’” I read them again. Somehow they fascinated 
me. 

“My Mary!” Who was she? And whose Mary? 

By some half-defined impulse, I replaced the flower, and pushed 
back the drawer, with its secret, as a somewhat thin and highly-pitched, 
yet gentle voice—the voice of Miss Mary Anne—called from the 
garden. 


II. 


On the first day of the Christmas vacation, when once more I re- 
turned from Girton, I was told that Miss Mary Anne had been 
seriously ill. She had caught a cold, resulting in some affection of 
the lungs; she was still very weak and very low— unaccountably 
low. 

“‘ But Miss Mary Anne is always unlike other peéple—so very un- 
sociable, don’t you know, dear? One can’t well do anything to help 
her,” said my informant. 

I answered nothing; but after dinner, the moon having risen, I 
wrapped myself in my furs, and sped away to the little house round 
the corner, where Miss Mary Anne resided. It was her own house, 
descended from old Mrs. Bolton, who had come to it some years 
before my birth: somewhat prim, but peaceful, standing back from 
the road, in its little garden, where Miss Mary Anne assiduously 
nursed her flowers. I opened the door for myself, as was my custom, 
and peeped into the familiar parlour. I had expected a warm 
greeting, and was taken aback to find the room empty and fireless. 
Jane had not drawn down the blinds ; the moonbeams were streaming 
on the furniture. Something, I saw at a glance, was missing—the 
old oak table! The uninteresting profiles remained faithful at their 
posts ; below them a cane-seated chair stood, with stiff back, against 
the wall. I peered from corner to corner, vainly hoping that the table 
had been placed elsewhere. But it was gone; and the rest of the 
room, which had long grown shabby, looked strangely insignificant 
without it, 

After a few moments, I stole upstairs, and found my way to Miss 
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Mary Anne’s bedroom. ‘The fire was there instead ; she sat beside 
it, in a great arm-chair, where I well remembered old Mrs. Bolton, 
during some brief illness, installed, looking very majestic and 
imperious, with a huge cap and stony eyes. Very different was the 
form installed there now; fragile and shrinking: the great chair 
seemed to swallow it up. I had disturbed Miss Mary Anne ina 
dream! Her dressing-gown of faded blue flannel became her trans- 
parent skin; her hair was arranged as usual in its blonde loops; her 
liquid eyes were gazing, gazing into the fire. Her handkerchief, wet 
and crumpled, lay on her knee; a tear was slowly rolling down her 
thin, pink cheek. 

She turned to me at first with a blank stare, as if I belonged to 
her dream. 

“ Why, Miss Mary Anne, don’t you know me? _ And how is it that 
you can’t get up your strength? I felt I must come to you at once 
—but I never meant to make you cry, dear! You must cheer up now 
that I am at home, and let me help you. I feel more like your 
grandmother than ever I did! ” 

“You funny child,” said Miss Mary Anne hoarsely ; and then she 
coughed and choked, struggling between laughter and tears. “It will 
do me good to see you sometimes. Though as to helping me—only 
one thing can help me now, Dorothy dear.” 

“IT know what you mean; but you sha’n’t have it. You're not 
going to die yet; I sha’n’t let you. And you must tell me all 
about it—-your trouble, I mean, .for I can see how you’ve been 
fretting. Dear Miss Mary Anne, do, do tell me! Let me at least 
try to help.” 

I was kneeling beside her now, my arms encircling the frail little 
form ; and I really did feel like her grandmother—a great, strong, 
ferocious kind of grandmother, ready to frighten away anyone and 
anything which could grieve her, and to take her part through thick 
and thin, happen what might. 

After a while I coaxed her till she did confide the trouble which I 
could see, from the first, was on her mind. Ever since her mother’s 
death, I found, she had concealed a painful secret, which had dis- 
turbed her rest by night and her peace by day. The house and 
garden had been surreptitiously mortgaged, some years previously, by 
old Mrs. Bolton, who was very extravagant in her time; an annuity 
from which she had paid the interest had ceased at her death, and 
the burden of the whole had been left upon poor, tremulous, un- 
prepared Miss Mary Anne. 

**T could not think at first what to do, mydear. It was sucha 
sudden blow ; and I had nobody to advise me. One does not like, 
you know, to publish one’s private affairs—especially money affairs. 
Money difficulties are considered so disgraceful! I could not bear 
that anyone should blame poor mamma. Mr. Prigall, her man of 
business, wanted to foreclose ; but at length I persuaded him to 
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spare me. He ailowed me to stay on condition of the interest 
being punctually paid. I managed it fairly well, though it was hard 
work, up to last June; but then, somehow, the full amount was not 
forthcoming. I did scrape it together afterwards; Mr. Prigall had 
every penny in August. But he wrote me such an alarming letter, 
my dear, that ——” 

Her voice broke off in a quiver. She swallowed hard, wiped two 
new tears away, and commanded herself. 

“‘T was frightened, naturally, when the time drew near once more. 
Mr. Prigall said that he should feel it his duty to foreclose if the 
interest were more than seven days late in future. Mr. Prigall is very 
peremptory, my dear. You would not wonder, if you knew him, 
that I—— poor mamma, you see, managed everything in her lifetime. 
I felt so desolate ; and I cannot bear disgrace—that is the one thing 
most terrible.” 

“There is no disgrace in the matter —none possible,” I cried 
hotly. 

“T feel it a disgrace, my dear, when one can’t pay one’s debts. 
I have been most careful, ever since dear mamma died, to pay ready 
money at the shops. That keeps me a little short, of course, and makes 
the interest to the day more difficult. And, this time, there was my 
illness ; some extras were quite unavoidable; and the doctor’s 
bill is coming, you know. I didn’t want to have him; but Jane 
said, ‘it ’uld be downright murder, else’—so what could I do? 
There’s the sixth Commandment, I daren’t break that, you see, 
though the life is only my own. ‘The Commandments do clash 
sometimes ; there’s that other : ‘Owe no man anything.’ ” 

And again Miss Mary Anne paused to dry helpless tears. 

“ Never mind, dear, dear Miss Mary Anne. Go on and tell me.” 

“Your sympathy is certainly comforting, Dorothy, my dear. I’ve 
been shut up alone, you see, so long. Well, this time, when the 
day drew near — the fifteenth of I)ecember — the money was not 
made up ; and—there was no help for it—I was obliged—oh, my 
dear, if I were downstairs in the sitting-rroom, you would know 
without my telling you.” 

‘I did look into the sitting-room, Miss Mary Anne. I can guess. 
You sold the oak table.” 

“The dear, precious oak table,” said Miss Mary Anne, making 
mow no effort to restrain her weeping ; ‘‘ my dear, you can’t tell what 
it cost me. I remembered it all my life; we brought it from dear 
Riverdale, our old home—my father, you know, was the clergyman 
—years and years before your parents were even married. The 
associations but I could not help it. ‘They took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods,’ that text — I say it over and over, when — 
you see, my dear, all the rest of the furniture is included in the 
mortgage ; every single thing — the oak table excepted; dear mamma 
could not bear to mortgage that. And that—the one thing she 
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treasured most, and planned to keep—is the one which has had to 
go. How she would blame me! but I could not help it, indeed. 
She little knows, up there—where all is so happy—how I have striven 
down here. But surely she would forgive me, if she did know, 
Dorothy—dear mamma would surely forgive me, if she knew.” 

“Especially since the whole affair was dear mamma’s fault,” I 
muttered sotto voce. ‘Of course she would, Miss Mary Anne,” I 
added aloud. ‘You are weak from your long illness, or you would 
see things differently. Now, look here. I’ve brought you a partridge, 
and a mould of Swiss cream, which nobody touched at dinner. I 
thought you might fancy them; and I shall run down to Jane, and 
in five minutes you’ll see such a spread ! ” 

She tried feebly to represent herself as a kind of fatted cow, fed to 
repletion ; but I paid no heed, and in a little while—Jane a willing 
and delighted assistant—I saw her, to my relief, really enjoying a 
satisfactory meal. 


III. 


Tue good food had its effect. She seemed already stronger when 
afterwards, Jane having removed the dishes, she leant back, as before 
in her chair. 

“What are you thinking about, Miss Mary Anne?” I asked 
audaciously, from my stool at her feet. ‘Something pleasant, now ; 
I can see by the change in your face.” 

For the dreamy peace by which, upon the whole, that young old 
face was characterised, had returned. And here again was the girlish 
flush. 

“Pleasant, my dear? Well, hardly painful—and yet—I was 
thinking, Dorothy, of what might have been.” 

“There! I knew you had a history! Oh, Miss Mary Anne! 
the door of that inward chamber is just ajar for a few moments. It 
will close up again, directly ; do please let me first have one peep. 
I will never tell—indeed.” 

“Well, it might teach you a lesson, my child. Though, after 
all I ought to regret my conduct, perhaps ; but I can’t say 
altogether that I do. I should have been happier, of course, as to 
this world ; but I should not have been satisfied. In a way, I doubt 
even about the happiness— no one knows what might have followed. 
To be sure, I should have been provided for. But I often think that 
if I find—when we meet again in Paradise—if I find Oh, that 
will make up for all! ” 

‘Miss Mary Anne, you are talking in complete enigmas. I can’t 
understand you one bit. Do have pity on me, and descend, for 
once, to the speech of our everyday world.” 

“ Well, my dear, I'll try. But there is nothing much, after all. 
You'll only be disappointed. It is only that once, long ago " 

* Oh, how long ?” 
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“You may calculate, if you like. I was barely twenty-one when 
we parted, and he was twenty-four. We (were engaged, my dear— 
for three years—when I lived in my old home, Riverdale. He was 
the Squire’s son—a younger son, or it would hardly have been 
allowed. I have never seen anyone like him, all this long time. He 
was tall and fair and pale, with such steadfast eyes! Very strong, 
and yet so tender and gentle. I don’t see the kind of love, nowa- 
days, which seemed to me the only love then. ‘There is so little 
reverence now. As for me, I fear I adored him —— ” 

“Miss Mary Anne, I put it to your sense of justice. How could 
any girl be expected to adore any young men about here ?” 

‘Well, well, my dear. He was one in a thousand certainly. And to 
think that he loved me! I sometimes look in the glass, Dorothy, and 
say to myself, ‘ What! he really loved me? This uninteresting person, 
—-me?’ You may laugh, but I do, indeed. I’m thinking about him 
still, nearly all day. The sharp pain is over now. There’s only jus¢ 
an aching, quite bearable — generally, at least. And then —in 
Paradise.” 

“Miss Mary Anne, is he dead?” I asked softly. 

“‘T don’t know, my dear. I have never tried to find out. Some- 
how, after we parted, I felt that I would rather know nothing more 
about the earthly particulars—I could not bear it, severed as we 
were. I liked best to keep his vision in my heart, and shut it up 
there, just as it used to be, and cherish it in my own way.” 

“But did he disappoint you? or what ?” 

‘He did disappoint me, most sorely; and yet—I dare say you 
won’t understand. I have never expected anyone to understand. 
‘That is why I have kept it so secret. Folly, nothing short of folly, 
I know, most people would call my conduct. It was just this: we 
were talking, and I wanted him to promise that he would never care 
in the slightest degree for anyone else—never, if I died that week 
and he had to live fifty years afterwards ; and he refused.” 

“IT must say he was quite right, Miss Mary Anne. How could 
he tell about the future ? ” 

“Ah! I knew you wouldn’t understand, Dorothy. Of course 
he couldn’t tell ; and if I had thought that such a promise could 
cause him the slightest self-denial, I would not have cared for 
it or wished it. I never wished to make him unhappy. But the 
nature I myself was born with, would prevent my giving a thought, 
even, under any circumstances, for one instant to any other man. 
If he had asked for the same promise from me, it would have come 
of its own accord. Nothing else could have been possible to me. 
That is love, to my mind: the eternal union of two beings, only two. 
—each the other’s ideal; so one, by creation and by choice, that 
they could not—not simply would not, but could not—ever think of 
anybody else.” 

“ And you expected him to be of the same mind ?” 
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“I thought that he must be; that if not, he was not my ideal. 
And I felt that I could never be happy in married life with anyone 
short of my ideal. We had often discussed the same subject, it was 
the only subject where we differed. This time, this particular morn- 
ing—such a lovely summer morning !—it came to a climax. He 
refused, as I said, to make any promise at all, except that while he 
was engaged to me and married to me, he would be faithful to me ; 
nothing beyond. Though I reminded him that I should be alive 
just the same, even if my body were dead, thinking of him just the 
same beyond the grave, and loving him, he would pay no attention. 
He only laughed, and turned it off by saying that he hoped I should 
live to be a hundred. And so I broke off the engagement.” 

As Miss Mary Anne’s speech ended thus, quite quietly and calmly, 
I started from my seat. 

“Miss Mary Anne! You broke off the engagement! For nothing 
but that?” 

“IT could never feel happy, my dear, if I were not sure that our 
mutual bond was immortal. It was a terrible wrench at the time; 
and afterwards I was very ill. I pined and fretted for years, till the 
doctors said I might turn into a chronic invalid. Then I made a 
strong effort and roused myself, and took up my lifelong cross for 
dear mamma’s sake. He wrote to me two or three times and tried 
to alter my resolution. But he was just as firm about the promise ; 
so I begged him to write no more. And soon afterwards his father 
let the place and we lost sight of the family. Dear papa was dead, 
and I was settled here with mamma, before they went back.” 

** But how could you bear it all, Miss Mary Anne? I had no idea 
you were so brave.” 

**T was not brave, dear; I suffered anguish unutterable. I tried 
hard to stop loving him, but I could not; I never could. I’ve 
stopped trying now.” 

She smiled faintly, still looking into the fire. 

“You see I was disappointed. It was a dreadful thought to me 
that he had it in his nature to care for any other woman. ‘To me it 
was almost as if he cared for her already. He seemed no longer 
what I had thought him ; my house of dreams was shattered. Well, 
dear, it is over now ; longover. I only wish ——” 

She paused ; and the tears, which had ceased, gathered once again 
in her eyes. 

“T wish I had just one thing to show you. We parted, you 
know, in anger ; and J was going to burn it; but suddenly I repented 
of that, and, instead, I shut it up, away from my sight, I can’t 
remember where. I have tried to remember, so often; oh, a hundred 
times ; but I have never been able. I have hunted through all my 
papers—but, to be sure, I was standing in the hall—I have regretted, 
since the dear old table went, that I did not look —— ” 

“* But what was this precious thing, Miss Mary Anne ?” 
VOL. LI. 
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“TI told you, you know, that we parted on a lovely summer morn- 
ing. He had brought me a yellow rose, from a favourite tree 
which had grown in his own childish garden. He had come early, 
before I was up, and had laid it on my desk in the open window of 
my little sitting-room, overlooking our lawn. _I found it there, when 
I went down, I remember. Such a beautiful yellow rose !—I always 
had a fancy for yellow roses—and he had tied a bit of old-gold ribbon 
round it, in a true lover’s knot, with a slip of paper inside.” 

“And on that slip of paper was written ” I began, and caught 
myself up just in time. 

“He thought a great deal of Cowper’s poems, in those days, my 
dear ; and he especially was always quoting ‘My Mary’—that was 
his special name for me,” said Miss Mary Anne, with the quick 
blush. ‘And he had written ‘or my Mary’ upon the paper. 
Little I thought that happy moment, when I found the rose on my 
desk, how that summer day would end.” 

“Well, you must be tired, Miss Mary Anne,” I said, after a long 
silence. ‘ But I do wish you had the paper here to show me.” 

“Oh, my dear, so do I. The rose must be almost shrivelled to 
nothing ; but the ribbon and that paper slip I would have liked to be 
laid with me in my coffin. And since the dear old table went, my 
mind has misgiven me—strange that I did not think of it before. 
The drawer is very deep ; Jane looked in, she says—I was ill, you 
know, up here—but I have thought since, in that deep drawer, 
it might be far back and escape notice. It has only flashed upon 
me since I lay ill, that I stood for a long time on that dreadful 
evening thinking in the hall; and only a week ago, I remembered 
that the table was in the hall that day. Its usual place was the 
dining-room ; for some reason it had been moved out. Could I have 
hidden the rose then? I hardly knew what I did—and now the 
table is gone! Ah, my dear! If I could only ask you to go down 
and search that old drawer, forme! But I wonder if we shall have 
some sort of glorified models of the old things we loved so much 
here in Heaven?” 

“You know more about Heaven than I do, Miss Mary Anne. 
But I have a plan in my mind ; keep yourself up, and perhaps I may 
bring you some good news when I come to-morrow. You may see 
your old table again yet—even here on earth,” I said. 





IV, 


My plan was a very simple one: to bring back the oak table, and 
restore it, as a Christmas present, to my old friend. I found from 
Jane that it had been sold to a certain broker: whose shop, in a 
distant’ quarter of the town, I hunted out by means of tram and 
omnibus on the morning following our talk. 
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As I was rattled on my way, amongst strangers, my thoughts were 
busy with the quaint story told by Miss Mary Anne. 

“She ought to have married the Colonel,” I said to myself. ‘“ At 
least, the Colonel is the only man who might understand her.” 

By “the Colonel” I meant an officer who had taken my fancy, 
some months before, when I met him at a country house near 
Girton. He was a hero who had won the Victoria Cross, besides a 
rich array of stripes and medals—his glories heightened by the loss 
of his left arm. He had only one fault, my host, a jovial country 
squire, had told me: his indifference to “the fair sex.” Of all 
abhorrent terms, we Girton girls disliked this of ‘‘ The Fair Sex” the 
most. I lost my heart to the Colonel on the spot; regarding him 
from afar, with interest enhanced by the consciousness that he would 
regard me as a bore rather than otherwise. 

He had been jilted, or something, in his youth, observed our 
host, and seemed since to have abjured womankind. All his old 
brother officers said the same of him ; the Squire himself had served 
with him for years, and had found him a staunch friend, a first-rate 
soldier, and in other ways a model of all the virtues ; but utterly 
blind, as it appeared, to any charm or beauty in women. 

I remembered, as I threaded my way down a by-street, long and 
narrow, to the broker’s shop, that the Colonel, like Miss Mary Anne’s 
lover, was tall, and must once have been fair, with a singularly pure 
face, a straight profile, not unlike an old carving of the Angel 
Gabriel which I had seen in some foreign church, and which had 
struck me as a remarkable combination of sternness and gentleness, 
with a touch of subdued fire, expressed in stone. 

“If he and Miss Mary Anne could have met in their youth, what 
a couple they would have been !” I thought, as I entered the shop. 

In my abstraction, I almost jostled an outcomer. He stood back 
at once, raising his hat; he did not look at-me, being evidently 
absorbed in his own affairs. But I looked at him, and instantly 
recognized him. It was the Colonel! Directly I had passed, he 
went hurriedly forth, and away down the street with rapid strides. 

I remembered then to have heard that a Colonel somebody was 
reported to have taken Rookwood: a beautiful country place, long 
vacant, some few miles from our town. Could he be this Colonel 
—my Colonel? Then hereafter I might be able to show him, 
some day, to Miss Mary Anne as her true ideal, perhaps, of whom 
the other was a shadow, whom she might meet some day in the 
Paradise upon which her fancy loved to dwell. 

But to the business in hand. I looked round me with eager eyes. 
Here were many old oak treasures: carved chairs, cabinets, chests, 
but no table with its date of 1600. 

“What can I show you, ma’am, this morning ?” asked the broker, 
approaching. I questioned him concerning the table. 

Yes, it was quite correct. He had purchased it a fortnight back. 
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A beautiful old specimen; but he regretted to say that it was gone. 
The day before yesterday, a gentleman’s servant had thought it just 
the thing to please his master, who was collecting old oak, and had 
taken it away then and there. 

* And curiously enough, ma’am, just before you came in, the 
gentleman himself was here, questioning me. He wished very 
particularly to know where I had bought the table. I hesitated; I 
told him that I hardly felt myself at liberty ; but when I found who 
he was—the gentleman who had taken Rookwood, ma’am—I felt 
sure that he would not abuse my confidence. So I said—in strict 
confidence, you understand, ma’am—‘ Well, I bought it of Miss Mary 
Anne Bolton ;’ and he took down the address.” 

‘“* Was the gentleman a Colonel somebody ? ” 

“Colonel Armstrong, ma’am. Quite so. He passed you in the 
doorway, if I mistake not. A fine-looking gentleman ; has lost his 
arm in the wars, but fine-looking as ever I saw. Very sorry, ma’am, 
that I cannot oblige you about the table.” 

I went away disappointed. Would the Colonel penetrate the 
depths of that old drawer? Would he toss the old yellow rose, with 
the love knot and the romantic little label, into the fire? I would 
never tell Miss Mary Anne, I thought, of the discovery I had made 
last summer ; but if I chanced to find myself at Rookwood, I would 
watch for an opportunity to search that drawer once more. 

The same afternoon I returned to the little house. I felt down- 
cast: afraid to confess that I could not keep my promise of good 
news. How should I cheer her to-day, I wondered. But I walked 
bravely in and was going at once to her room, when her thin voice 
called from the parlour. 

“Why, Miss Mary Anne, downstairs ? ” 

“Oh, Dorothy! Dorothy, my dear! Come!” 

She held out her arms, her eyes were shining, the girlish bloom 
was bright on her cheeks. She looked like someone who had died 
an old maid and awakened a young girl in the heavenly Eden. In 
her hand was an open letter. 

“Take it, dear; read it. You will believe now. You will see 
that there is such a thing as romance in our every-day life, even 
now.” 

I read, in a man’s strong writing : 


“Mary, do you remember me? I have never forgotten you. I 
was very angry when you cast me off, and I tried hard to forget you, 
but I could not. I might have given you that promise, after all; I 
did not know my own nature. I have never been able, though at 
first I wished it, to love anyone, to care for anyone—even with the 
slightest shade of caring—except you. I ceased long ago to wish it. 
I have never in all my life had one thought for any other woman. 

“IT have just discovered your address by means of your father’s 
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old table, which my servant bought for me by chance two days ago. 
Far back in the drawer, last night, I found that yellow rose, with the 
written slip. Mary, do you remember? Why did you leave the rose 
there? You were angry, no doubt, like me. But now may I bring 
it back to you, with the same words again ? 

*JoHN ARMSTRONG.” 


“Oh, Miss Mary Anne!” I cried, looking up from the letter ; 
“‘ what have you answered him ?” 

“Tt was only a short answer,” she said, between laughing and 
crying ; “I wrote only, ‘ Yes, bring it back.’ ” 


I went again the same evening at her request to hear the end. I 
was a little too soon. I opened the sitting-room door, as was my 
habit, softly yet suddenly, and there was my tall Colonel’ with his 
back to me, his right arm round that fragile little form, his high head 
bowed above another head, which he had drawn to its fitting refuge 
on his breast. 

“I think there has been time enough to prove me, Mary,” I heard 
him say, as with noiseless speed I retreated. “Can you trust me now 
at last, my Mary? Shall I give you that promise now ?” 

And in his hand was the yellow rose. 

E. CHILTON. 


A VISION. 
From Victor Huao. 


CreEATOR! Lord! in watches of the night 
I have sat pensive by the silent sea ; 

In desert places where, from vale to height, 
No foot of man has trod—alone with Thee. 


Have heard the bird of darkness hooting there— 
Have seen the pale flower trembling in the grass, 
The weeping trees rise through the murky air, 
The livid dawn o’er the horizon pass. 


Have seen at eve black floating phantoms sweep 
With noiseless wing across the distant plain— 

Have heard, from overhanging rocks, the deep 
Mysterious moaning of the midnight main. 


Have watched—appalled—the horrible moon draw near 
And through the darkness of the pines pass by. 

It seemed I had surprised the look of fear 
Creation wears before Eternity. 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 









































THE BRETONS AT HOME. 


By CuarLtes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHOR oF ‘* THROUGH HOLLAND,” 
if ‘* LETTERS FROM Majorca,” ETC. ETC. 


se UR host—we will 
(P w at y! Hi 4 the) i ita PH / call him the Canon, 

, we WIT in At ih abot \ a 
am i for the sake of conveni- 


IN wale ace 





H a yee a Uo eat" ence—was standing be- 

is yond the porter’s lodge 
just within the court- 
| yard, and welcomed us 
"with a charming mixture 
| of dignity and cordiality. 
He seemed to have in- 
herited much of the 
courtly spirit of his ances- 
tors, tones and manners 
that are so fast dying out 
amongst us. 

His present surround- 
ings suited him well. 
The Palace buildings 
adjoined the Cathedral, 
and the whole block 
might almost be said to 
form three sides of an 
irregular quadrangle. 

SoUTH PoRCH. There was a great beauty 
and charm about the 
Gothic tower or turret, which formed the angle of the palace. Beyond 
the building ran the high dead wall that shut out the precincts from 
the road. The garden was full of old-fashioned, sweet-smelling 
flowers. The Cathedral rose in all its beauty—all the charm of seclu- 
sion. From the end of the garden one gazed upon a wonderful 
vision of apse and flying buttress and delicate pinnacle, all crowned 
by those lovely spires that looked almost like lacework against the 
clear background of sky, which was beginning to pale before the first 
approach of twilight. 

‘“‘ Here,” said the Canon, “I spend rauch of my time, a great part 
of the week, which for me flies all too quickly. I walk up and down 
| these quiet, solitary paths, with no other companion than the flowers 
and this beautiful and sacred building. Everything about me con- 
| duces to thought and contemplation. I muse upon the history I am 
writing ; upon the stern warfare the Church has ever fought; the 
strange scenes and vicissitudes she has gone through: the Church of 
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Christ, of whatever form or denomination; whether Protestant, 
Romish, or Greek; the Church that recognises the same Fountain 
Head, whatever the ritual or ceremonial; which began eighteen 
centuries ago, when a few poor fishermen were bidden to go forth 
and preach the Gospel to all the world, and will go on till time 
shall be no more. Insensibly I often drift away into my own life and 
lose myself in the past. I think of my early days; the world of 
fashion in which I then lived ; and wonder how it would have been 
had destiny made me a soldier and not a priest. No doubt every 
life has its charm, and to every one of us his occupation seems the 
best if he throws into it his whole heart and soul. So in the after- 
noon of life it comes to pass that, instead of tramping the battle field 
amidst scenes of carnage, I am treading the quiet paths of an eccle- 
siastical garden, writing a History of the Church, and in all earnest- 
ness and humility endeavouring to save souls from death and convert 
sinners from the error of their ways. And I am content—that is the 
great secret of life.” 

At this moment a tall, pale, thin personage, dressed in a monk’s 
cloak with a cowl falling behind, approached, and with a profound 
reverence announced that dinner was ready. He was strange and 
singular-looking. In his walk there was a peculiar ease and grace 
that belong only to those born in a better station of life. His face 
was remarkably refined, strangely sweet in expression, whilst large, 
wonderful brown eyes, now soft and subdued, looked capable of flash- 
ing with the fire of genius or the impulse of fanaticism. With 
all its sweetness, at this moment the prevailing characteristics of the 
face were sadness and determination, as if some sorrow had passed 
over the life and some fixed purpose was dominating the soul within. 
He was still in the very flower of manhood, having apparently scarcely 
passed his thirtieth year. 

His mission accomplished, he walked down the long pathway with 
the same graceful movement and disappeared within the house. His 
garments were spotless and seemed of the finest material. 

**A remarkable man,” we ventured to observe. ‘Can he be a 
monk, or a novitiate, or has he set himself some penance in life, like 
the mystics of old ?” 

“I was quite sure you would notice him,” replied the Canon, 
smiling ; ‘‘nor are you far from the truth. Adrien, as he is called 
here, is indeed a singular being. He belongs, as you perceive, to a 
refined station of life. Had he lived in the middle ages he would 
have been a profound mystic. The days of religious intolerance would 
have found him a conscientious persecutor or the most sublime of 
martyrs. He has intellect of the highest order, amounting to genius. 
I have held religious discussions with him in which it has been diffi- 
cult to hold my own. On the impulse of the moment he has given 
expression to flights of extraordinary eloquence, and I have listened, 
wondering and enraptured.” 
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* But why is he here in so strange a garb, so humble a capacity ?” 
we asked. 

“That is part of his singular character and disposition. I have 
told you that he is something of a fanatic. He has an idea that the 
sin which is inherent in every human heart, and is its unhappy birth- 
right, requires an occasional and distinct penance and withdrawal from 
one’s ordinary life and surroundings. If everyone held the same 
belief, I need not say that the world would soon be out of joint, and 
we might at once all turn monks or mystics. Fortunately, it is only 
the few who cannot conform to the present state of society and the 
world : though very often these few are distinguished by strong and 
original minds. You cannot force these people. It is best to let 
them go their own way, work out their own destiny. ‘Time will often 
bring them right in the end. It will do so in the case of Adrien. He 
is now thirty-two years of age, and at forty, his peculiarities will have 
settled down into an earnest purpose, full of the calmness and common 
sense of a great intellect.” 

‘But how does all this explain his presence here, his peculiar dress, 
his apparently humble office ?” we asked. 

“JT will tell you,” replied the Canon. ‘There is something about 
me,” he added with a peculiar smile, ‘I know not what—whether it 
be mesmerism, or merely the virtue of sympathy, which so many may 
own, so few really exercise—this something which I possess and use 
unconsciously, has the power of attracting people towards me in a 
strange and sometimes a troublesome degree. Probably it partly 
accounts for the influence I have over men, persuading and convinc- 
ing and changing the lives of many, where others before me have 
failed. One of those thus devoted to me is Adrien ; but in his case, 
I confess the tie is a delight and a refreshing of the spirit. His 
beautiful disposition and his vigorous mind charm me more and more 
every day. He has an idea that we must all of us, at certain times, 
withdraw from the daily round of life, the pleasures and frivolities of 
the world, and do penance for our original sin. He really belongs to 
the great world; but for three months every year, he leaves it, changes 
his dress, puts on the monk’s cowl and capuchin, and becomes a 
member of my house. During that time he makes himself my groom 
of the chambers, attaches himself to my person, waits upon me at 
table—what little attention I need—and becomes my shadow. He 
has his own room, and is waited on in his turn by my two old 
domestics, who are almost as devoted to him as they are to me. 
He will accept no privileges beyond the one of occasionally holding 
converse with me. He travelled with me when we came to Quimper, 
but you did not remark him. He would not even allow himself the 
luxury of the same compartment ; and when the train stopped, he 
quietly slipped away and made his way to the palace before me. 
His time is nearly up. In a fortnight he goes back to the world.” 
“And how long has he persevered in this strange intention?” we asked. 
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“Tt is seven years since he first came to me, and each year has 
seen him at his post. He tells me they are the happiest days of his 
life, and when I suggest a conformity with the more ordinary state of 
existence, he shakes his head, but will not even argue the point. 
And now to satisfy the needs of our mortal condition ; the soup 
grows chill.” 

We had stood at the very end of the garden, the flowers around us 
scenting the air. To our right was the lovely apse of the cathedral, 
beautiful in its rich details, its gothic windows, its flying buttresses and 
graceful pinnacles. The declining rays of the sun still gilded the 
wonderful spires that stretched heavenwards, almost like twin visions 
of a celestial architecture. At the other end of the garden uprose 
the charming buildings of the palace, and on our left was the high 
dead wall separating us from the world ; from the river that ran its 
course within a few feet of us, spanned by its numerous small bridges 
that gave access to lovely gardens, where green lawns refreshed the 
eye and gorgeous flowers dazzled by their rich profusion. But all 
this was hidden from the palace garden. Here, everything was the 
beauty of repose ; we were steeped in a sacred atmosphere ; we were 
surrounded by traces of antiquity, the highest and most beautiful form 
of architecture. Above all reposed the calm, pure evening sky, that 
spoke of heaven, and rest, and immortality: all that is to be. 

As we moved downward, Adrien’s figure appeared in the doorway, 
and seemed all that was needed to complete the charm of the picture. 
His questioning gaze rested upon us for a moment, as if asking why 
we lingered ; and something told us that our host was in the habit of 
losing himself in thought, and, but for gentle reminders, would often 
forget the duties he owed to digestion. 

The Canon was a charming and dignified host, in the midst of 
great simplicity. Adrien pleased himself by waiting upon us, and 
although our host frequently endeavoured to draw him out—for our 
edification we were assured—he succeeded only in obtaining mono- 
syllables from him in response. This, no doubt, he made part of his 
so-called “penance,” though, judging from his expression, his life 
must have been singularly pure and guileless. He moved noiselessly 
as ashadow. We felt the strange fascination of those wonderful 
eyes, large, dreamy and subdued, but capable of so much. His head 
rested upon his shoulders with the bearing of a monarch, and the 
capuchin he wore, tied round the waist by a silken girdle, could not 
conceal the perfection of his form. 

The shades of night were gathering when we passed out of the 
dining room, once more into the palace garden. The evening star 
trembled in the sky. 

“Night grows apace,” said the Canon; “ the shadows are gather- 
ing. It is the most beautiful hour of the day; let us enjoy it. We 
will take our coffee later; Adrien shall minister to us, and then, 
perhaps, I shall persuade those beautiful hands of his to give us such 
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a rare treat as you have seldom experienced. Then you will see what 
soul there is in this singular man. Come! I promised you that we 
would awaken the echoes of this grand cathedral and give chase to 
the ghostly shadows that old André the Suisse declares to be super- 
natural. The doors are not yet closed, but at this hour we shall no 
doubt have the vast building to ourselves. We shall fiud old André 
awaiting us. He even seems to have displayed some light for our 
benefit—for see the windows. Has not this Lux in tenebrisa singular 
charm for you? Does it not excite thought and arouse the 
imagination to flights of fancy that would be impossible in the garish 
hours of the day ?” 

The windows to which he pointed reflected some faint artificial 
light within, just as we had seen them the evening that we had first 
entered and had found the little group of Sisters at Confession, and 
ourselves barely escaped imprisonment amid those vast and silent 
aisles and arches. 

We passed through the garden and entered bya small private 
doorway, of which the Canon carried the key. Immediately we 
found ourselves in the great space of this sacred building. To-night, 
perhaps because we were specially in tune with the scene, perhaps 
because we were becoming more familiar with it, the interior seemed 
to us more effective, more impressive than ever. We dimly traced 
the wonderful outlines of aisle and nave and vaulted roof ; the pillars 
looked like a forest of huge petrified trees which might have existed 
before the Flood, so solemn did they appear, so silent and still, so 
immovable, as we caught long vistas of them faintly outlined by the 
windows beyond. Old André, anticipating our visit, had lighted up 
a few jets here and there, sufficient to guide our steps and bring 
out the wonderful lights and shadows that he declared belonged 
to ghostland. He had heard us enter, though we had passed in so 
noiselessly ; but the slightest sound was magnified in this vast and 
echoing building. He advaiuced towards us, a lighted torch in his 
hand, and, with a reverence as profound as Adrien’s but not quite so 
graceful, asked the Canon his pleasure. 

** Still faithful to your post, my good André,” said the Canon, in 
those rich and winning tones which no doubt formed part of his 
power over his fellow-men. They were irresistible. A winning 
voice will convince you almost against your reason. 

“No merit to myself that I do my duty, monseigneur,” returned 
André, in more humble tones than we had yet heard from him. “I 
have had fifty years of apprenticeship. First it grew into a habit, 
then became a necessity. I could not sleep now, if I patrolled this 
pavement for five minutes less than the usual time.” 

“ André,” rebuked the Canon, “how often am I to tell you that I 
am not monseigneur, have no right to the title, and that you must 
not call me by it?” 

“The bishop is monseigneur, and I will not call you, whom I 
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respect above every other man in the world, by any less title,” 
returned André, obstinately. ‘ Du reste, if you are not monseigneur 
now, you will be some day.” 

The Canon laughed. ‘ You see that I cannot always have my own 
way,” he said, turning to us. ‘ André persists in according me rank to 
which I am not entitled, do not even aspire. I donot mind telling you 
that it has been offered me, but I could not persuade myself to 
change my calm and tranquil life, so full of a quiet activity, and I 
would fain hope, so full of usefulness, for the anxieties and uneasiness 
of a mitred head. In the one case I might have been useful to the 
Church, but her high places are full of useful men ; she can do without 
me ; whilst personal influence amongst the people is far more rare and 
much more needed. Some day, if I live, it will be offered me 
again, and then, when I have grown too old for an active life, I shall 
accept it. I may indeed be offered a cardinal’s hat, simply because 
I value it not. Would you come and see me in Rome, where I should 
take up my residence ? ” 

“Tf you would not try to convert me,” we laughed. 

** Nay,” returned the Canon, “I love not labour lost, and I see 
that his Holiness himself and all the Cardinals assembled in solemn 
conclave would prevail nothing against you. Not all the fervour of 
Ignatius Loyola, nor all the eloquent fanaticism of Savonarola would 
turn you from your purpose. So should it ever be. Let us have 
our convictions and let us die for them, if need be. André,” turning 
to the old Suisse, ‘‘ have you closed the doors? Is it not time?” 

** More than time, monseigneur, and all are locked and closed but 
the small south door looking towards the palace. The truth is that 
Mademoiselle Ponpon is at her devotions ; she seems to have fallen 
into one of her dreams, and I thought I would not disturb her until 
the last‘moment. I lighted a gas jet near her on purpose to arouse 
her. It had not the slightest effect. See, she is there.” 

We looked, and in the bend of the aisle surrounding the choir, 
near which came the Lady Chapel and the beautiful apse of the 
Cathedral, brought out into faint relief by.a solitary jet, we beheld a 
kneeling figure and thought that we recognised the small and graceful 
outlines of H. C.’s devoted admirer. He had started when the name 
was mentioned, and, though we could not see, no doubt the flush of 
emotion rose to his brow. 

“Mademoiselle Ponpon!” we exclaimed; “we are acquainted 
with her. She even went so far as to make an offer of marriage ‘ 

‘“‘ Oh, pray spare my feelings,” interrupted H. C., and this time the 
blush, with the aid of old André’s torch, was quite visible. 

*‘An offer of marriage to our friend here,” smiled the Canon, 
passing over H. C.’s exclamation. ‘Poor Mademoiselle Ponpon ! 
I know her weak point. On all other points she is perfectly sane 
and trusty. I have always known her and always respected her. I 
knew her in the days of their grandeur, and, on her mother’s side, I 
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am intimate with all her relatives. They really would have assisted 
her, but she was too proud to serve, as it were, where once she had 
reigned. As it is they assist her, though she does not know it. 
Every now and then I forward her a substantial sum of money, which 
keeps her in great comfort, and she persuades herself that it is a gift 
from the Church. It really comes from the de Bellevilles. Her 
Magasin de Chaussures is merely a small matter which gives her 
something to think about, and perhaps keeps her mind from further 
delusions. Here she comes.” 

“Tt is time,” said old André, to whom everything but the last 
exclamation had been inaudible. “It is time. For at least an hour 
and a half she might have been a graven image. I do not think she 
has moved hand or foot.” 

The small figure, robed in mourning, rose from the chair, and 
quietly flitted down the encircling aisle towards us. Her tiny footfalls 
produced no echo; she moved as silently as one of André’s shadows. 
Evidently lost in contemplation, she did not observe us until she had 
nearly reached us. Then she started and paused. André’s torch 
lighted up her face; a sad face, full of refinement and a pathetic 
expression that went straight to one’s heart. Her eyes were red, as 
if with much weeping. Then she recognised the Canon. 

“ Ah! my dear Canon! my dear friend and benefactor!” she 
murmured, holding out both her hands to him, and making a courtly 
reverence as he bent over them. ‘Are you surprised to see me here 
at this hour, and in these sable garments? Have you forgotten that 
this is the anniversary of my mother’s death? My dear mother!” 
the tears flowing afresh ; “ who never gave me an angry word in her 
life, and whose loss has been my desolation. I always come here on 
the evening of this day, and pray that we may be re-united in eternal 
happiness.” 

“I had indeed forgotten it, my child,” said the Canon, “or I 
should have come to you this morning. She was indeed the best of 
mothers, the most noble of women. Your emotion does honour to 
your good heart. You have the consolation of knowing that you 
were ever worthy of her love.” 

“Ah, no! no one could be worthy of that,” cried the little 
gentlewoman. “It would be impossible.” Then looking up, she 
recognised H. C., and again slightly started. 

“You here also!” she cried. ‘“* At this hour, and in the company 
of my dear Canon! Do you know,” turning to the latter, half 
smiling through her tears, “this young man had the temerity to 
make me an offer of marriage. I had to be very firm with him. 
Can you imagine it—on so short an acquaintance—and at my time 
of life, when I have quite done with the frivolities of the world, and 
am thinking of taking the veil. Would you advise me to take the 
veil, my dear Canon?” 

“T think I should wait a little,” replied the Canon, to whom the 
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question was evidently not new. ‘ Wait a few years, and then see 
what your feelings may be upon the subject. The veil, you know, is 
not everyone’s vocation.” 

“But the rest and repose, the retirement, the freedom from these 
offers of marriage,” objected Mademoiselle Ponpon. “It is so hard 
to give pain by refusing.” 

“ Your life is very calm and tranquil,” said the Canon. “It could 
not be much more so in the cloister. And you are doing some 
good. I know that you visit the poor and often give consolation. 
That is a privilege not to be lightly esteemed. You are doing your 
duty.” 

_ Mademoiselle Ponpon sighed. “I try in my humble way to do 

what I can. My father was a true Breton, though he was not of the 
great world, and I do not forget the motto of his family: ‘ Toujours 
loyale, advienne la mort.’ I try to act up to it. He was a good 
man, and he had his ancestors, too, though they were not exactly 
marquises and archbishops.” 

‘We cannot all have illustrious ancestors,” smiled the Canon. 

“Ohno. It is the privilege of the few. Do you know, my dear 
Canon,” added Mademoiselle Ponpon, “I think I shall leave you my 
great-grandfather the archbishop’s throne; then when you become 
bishop—or even archbishop, who knows—you might use it at your 
great ecclesiastical or cecumenical councils. If the poor thing had 
feeling it would be so glad to be reinstated in its ancient dignity.” 

“ When you die, ma chére enfant!” laughed the Canon. “TI shall 
die long before you, if the ordinary course of nature be not inter- 
rupted. I am turned sixty, whilst you are only” 

““Oh, fie!” cried Mademoiselle Ponpon, her human nature creep- 
ing out even here. ‘A woman’s age! My dear Canon, a woman 
has no age. She is always young. I once knew an old lady of 
ninety-two who was so sensitive on the point that she actually had 
her daughter’s age taken off her tombstone because it revealed her 
own, Even at ninety-two she could not bear to be thought old. 
But the shadows have gathered, and night has fallen. It is later 
than I thought for, and I must go. I am glad we met; you have 
taken me a little out of my sorrow. To you, my dear Canon, I say 
au revoir ; but I think for our friend’s peace of mind, here, to him I 
should say adzeu. André, escort me to a doorway and let me out.” 

Again giving both her hands to the Canon and making her courtly 
reverence, and with a parting glance at H.C., in which we thought 
we detected both tenderness and reproach—it may have been only 
fancy—she passed away down the long dark aisle, whilst André, with 
his torch, accompanied her with every token of respectful homage. 

* Poor Mademoiselle Ponpon!” murmured the Canon. “She is 
really an excellent creature; one of the salt of the earth, with her 
little tender heart, her sympathy with the woes of others, and her 
patient endurance of her own. ‘There are few like her.” 
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“ How is it that she has taken this strange delusion with regard to 
marriage ?” we asked. 
“It is a sad story,” returned the Canon. ‘“ When she was only 
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eighteen she was sought in marriage by a young Frenchman, to whom 
she was deeply attached. His father’s property adjoined her father’s, 
and they saw much of each other from childhood and youth, con- 
trary to the ordinary French custom. At that time she was supposed 
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to be a great heiress. Monsieur Ponpon never approved of the 
young man, and it is certain that his life in Paris, where he spent six 
months of the year, was not to his credit. The betrothal, however, 
took place, but at the last moment Monsieur Ponpon, who was 
already beginning to be secretly embarrassed, was not ready with the 
marriage settlements, and the whole thing was broken off. The 
young fellow cared more for his bride’s dowry than for his bride. 
Poor Mademoiselle Ponpon fell into a melancholy state. She 
became possessed of the illusion that everyone wanted to marry her. 
It was feared that her whole reason would go. Then came the crash, 
followed by her father’s death. It roused her, and so far was a 
blessing. She gave herself up to her mother, to whom she had ever 
been devoted. Her reason was saved, but the delusion remained. 
It does no harm. We have no ‘breach of promises’ in our country,” 
smiled the Canon, “as you have in yours. And until lately we were 
spared all the scandal of divorce cases: the least objectionable of 
which, for the sake of society, should be carried on zz camera. The 
publicity that is given to these matters is terrible. The moral 
foundations of your country will inevitably be undermined and will 
crumble away.” 

We had gradually made our way down to the west doorway. 
André, after letting out Madamoiselle Ponpon and doubly locking the 
door, had gone up to the choir gates and taken his seat under the 
shadow of the pulpit, his little torch diffusing a sort of halo of light 
about him, intensifying the surrounding gloom. He, too, looked a 
pathetic object, with his long white hair, his attitude full of resigna- 
tion, as if he were already listening for the first notes of a summons 
that should call him to the land of shadows, amongst which he 
already seemed to dwell. 

We now had the vast, gloomy building to ourselves. There was 
no possibility of intrusion ; the portals were closed against the outside 
world. 

*“T love to come here at this hour,” said the Canon. “I never 
fail to do so every night when I am here. I quietly let myself in 
with my key, and if I do not wish to be in absolute darkness, I light 
one or two gas jets. But there are nights when the moon shines in 
gloriously at that East window and gives me a light that is soft and 
celestial. Then, indeed, there seem to be strange forms and 
shadows flitting about, and one could almost forgive André for 
endowing them with spiritual life. An unspeakable repose falls upon 
the mind; all earthly cares and concerns disappear. We seem in 
touch with the divine; and often I appear to have seen that text 
stretched across the wide nave in luminous letters, ‘A building not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ Many a hard point, many 
a difficult problem has solved itself to me at these moments, and I 
have gone back to the world refreshed and ready for battle. Some 
of my best sermons have been composed whilst pacing these dark 
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and solemn aisles and arches in the silent hours of the night—for 
I once spent many months in Quimper. And yet again, I some- 
times seem to have been most happy when I have chosen my text 
as I went up the pulpit stairs, for I believe in a wide application of the 
promise, ‘ Whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that speak ye.’ ” 

We were passing the Lady Chapel at the moment. Its somewhat 
crude and garish decoration was lost in the darkness ; its beautiful 
curves and outlines could be only faintly discerned. It looked the 
more beautiful and impressive. The chair that poor Mademoiselle 
Ponpon had lately used stood out solitary and alone in the centre of 
the aisle. Her spirit still seemed to hover about it, and in the 
obscurity the dark eyes, red with weeping, and pale, pathetic face 
seemed to stand out as a visible testimony to the power of influence ; 
the abiding influence of a soul that had passed into the unseen: a 
mother whose pure life and intense love remained as a tangible 
presence to her daughter, and undoubtedly brought her into very 
close relationship with heaven itself. 

The gloom of the interior, its almost total obscurity, made it weird 
and mysterious in the extreme. Its outlines seemed gigantic, its 
space unlimited, for much was lost in the darkness. André, as if 
intent upon impressing us with the supernatural, was moving his 
torch to and fro. He was only lost in thought, or perhaps holding 
commune with his shadows, but the effect was almost such as to 
excuse his strange mania. Lights and shadows flitted about arches 
and pillars, and here and there a gleam flashed out for a moment 
from the tinsel of some bright ornament. The organ pipes at the 
far west end were faintly outlined. One could almost have fancied 
that a spirit hand touched the keys, and a flood of spirit melody was 
rolling through the aisles. But all was silence, the silence of night 
and death ; the utter silence of the shadows as they flitted to and 
fro was almost a plea for the supernatural. 

But the extreme darkness of the windows warned us that night had 
fallen, and that we had lingered long in these sacred precincts. André 
was still sitting under the shadow of the pulpit, the image of patient 
resignation. Beyond him, the gates of the choir, closed and fastened, 
were lighted up by his torch; the beautiful stalls within seemed 
peopled with a ghostly army of monks ; and far down, behind the high 
altar, we faintly traced the double-pointed arch that separated it from 
the Lady Chapel. 

**A temple not made with hands,” murmured the Canon, as we 
again stood far down looking eastward. ‘ How often the words haunt 
me. Look at this immense space, unlimited as it seems in the dark- 
ness ; these wonderful aisles and arches, this forest of pillars ; we can 
scarcely imagine that the brain of man designed these beautiful out- 
lines, and the hand of man raised them stone by stone. What a 
power there is in religion. What fervour and devotion there was in 
the middle ages, and in the ages that went before them. How 
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much was done in those days, how little spoken: an age of deeds 
rather than words. How little man thought of himself, his little brief 
authority, his own vain glory! All was done from the one impelling 
motive—the glory of God—therefore all was done well. Throughout 
creation the one universal law was recognised: ‘The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’ And now, how have we fallen from 
our high estate! We are like the Israelites of old. Before we take 
our citadel, we must march seven times round and blow our trumpets. 
We do more, in one sense, because greater facilities are given to us : 
but our religious fervour evaporates in councils and debates, each one 
striving for the mastery; and I fear that the singleness of heart, 
which can alone make the deed blessed, is lost sight of in the indi- 
vidual wish for fame, the applause of the world. We love the 
praise of men more than the praise of God, forgetting that if we 
secure the one we may safely leave the other to take care of itself. 
‘He that honoureth Me I will honour.’ What more do we need, 
what greater promise can we have ?” 

We had gradually moved up the aisle and were now standing in 
front of the pulpit. André rose at our approach, and stood meekly 
gazing. He would willingly have remained there the whole night at 
the Canon’s pleasure. 

The outlines of the pulpit seemed to arouse some latent thought 
in the latter. He looked at us in comic despair. 

“Wretched man that Iam!” he cried. ‘I have been preaching 
instead of practising. You were to have mounted the pulpit and 
given the sermon, and I was to sit humbly at the feet of Gamalie?. 
Who knows? It might have been a turning point in your life. You 
may possess, hidden away in those deep recesses which lie in every 
heart, and which sometimes chance unlocks, the religious fervour and 
eloquence of a Savonarola, without his intolerance and want of judg- 
ment. At your bidding the market-place might also have blazed with 
the offerings of the repentant and the devoted.” 

“ And the opportunity is lost, the moment has passed for ever,” 
we laughed. “Do not fear. The tongues of men and of angels 
have not been given to us. When we would most persuade, a demon 
of silence falls upon us, and the words fly away from the thought. We 
can only comfort ourselves with the recollection that if speech is 
silvern, silence is golden. And if we were ambitious we might think 
of St. Paul also, of whom it was said, ‘He is mean of speech.’ But, 
my dear Canon, you would beguile us into remaining here until the 
night shadows flee away. André looks grey and weary.” 

‘My poor André!” cried the Canon. ‘ You do look more than 
usually tired to-night. And there is a grey look upon your face that 
is not usual to it. Were you keeping vigil here last night ? communing 
with your shadows, imagining that Spirit land had come to you ?— 
whereas, my poor fellow, it is only we who go to it. The boundary 
line once passed, none return.” 
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‘Say not so, monseigneur,” replied André. ‘It is the only subject 
on which I dare disagree with you ; but I must believe the evidence 
of my senses, the experience of fifty years. Last night I was indeed 
holding vigil within these walls. After I had locked up, I sat down 
a moment as I often do, fell into a train of thought, and lost count 
of time. But there came to mea vision. Suddenly the shadows 
took celestial forms ; I seemed surrounded by a divine light, and the 
air appeared full of whispering voices. Gradually the forms receded 
to make way for one form, which was that of one long since departed 
and much beloved. I felt no surprise, no fear; rather I seemed 
filled with ecstasy. She beckoned to me; and she made me under- 
stand that my mortal career was almost ended ; I too should soon 
pass into the Spirit world.” 

“My poor André, you simply went to sleep and dreamed all this,” 
said the Canon. ‘“ You admit that you lost count of time. That 
means that sleep overtook you, and the vision is accounted for.” 

‘As monseigneur pleases,” returned André. ‘ Dream or vision, 
it is all one; it came from the same source, and with the same ob- 
ject—to warn me that my time grows short. That troubles me not. 
If I could only die whilst monseigneur is here, in his service, I should 
say that Heaven had been merciful to me.” 

“Singular being!” murmured the Canon, as we moved towards 
the small private doorway. “I do not believe in his vision, but I do 
not like that greyness on his face. I have noticed, at times, on 
certain faces a look that I can only describe as the shadow of death. 
It would take little to make me believe that I see it to-night.” 

We waited at the doorway whilst André extinguished the last light. 

The last outlines faded away as he put out his torch, leaving us 
for a moment in the midst of the silence of centuries, a darkness that 
might be felt. ‘Then we passed out into the night, and into far less 
obscurity. The stars were shining in the heavens, and the deep blue 
vault seemed larger only by comparison than the one we had just 
left. The finite mind cannot grasp the infinite in nature, or the 
eternal in time. The windows of the palace were lighted up, and 
threw rays of light across the garden, showing up the sleeping flowers, 
illuminating windows and pinnacles where they touched the Cathedral. 
The deep bell struck out the hour of ten, startling the air with its 
vibrations. 

“The moments have flown,” cried the Canon. “Surely it is nine 
and not ten that we hear? Go, my good André, into the servants’ 
refectory, and ask them to give you a draught of hot Bordeaux, or 
something yet stronger. You need it to-night. Come what may, 
my old friend, remember that your devotion to me has been well 
appreciated, and that as long as life is granted me, you will keep your 
place in my heart. And now,” turning to us, ‘let us to our books 
and our coffee ; and let us see how far our powers of persuasion will 
prevail with Adrien. Another singular being, but how different ! 
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Well may it have been said of human nature, ‘There are vessels of 
gold and silver, and there is the potter’s clay!’ And all are useful 
in time and place.” 

We passed through the dining-room, and it seemed ages since we 
had sat there, with Adrien waiting upon us, almost as silent as a 
shadow himself and as unresponsive. ‘The tall graceful figure in the 
monk’s cloak, the large soft brown eyes that looked into your own 
with a dreamy far-off gaze that almost seemed to mesmerize you, 
still haunted the apartment. Almost we expected to see him leaning 
over the Canon’s chair: an antiquated, high-backed construction that 
looked almost like a chair of state ; but the room was quite empty of 
everything excepting its strange charm and influence: the influence 
that always follows those whom we love much, and for whom we 
have the deepest veneration. Have you, reader, never had the good 
fortune to possess one so near and dear to you, friend or relative ? 
and on entering a room sacred to them, have you not felt almost 
that you were treading upon holy ground, where, day after day and 
year after year, prayers have arisen like incense; it may be for your- 
self ; and you have felt surrounded by a holy atmosphere, a spiritual 
influence, which has caused you to hush your breath and tread softly. 
Thrice happy they, and thrice blessed, whose characters possess this 
divine beauty of: Holiness. 

We passed on into the library, the room in which we had seen 
the Canon after our visit to the wonderful old house in the morning. 
It was now brilliantly lighted up by lamps which threw their full rays 
upon a large oaken table. Upon the table were many books and 
manuscripts, most of them evidently of great rarity and antiquity. 

‘Some of these I have had brought here from the town library on 
purpose to show you ; for the town, you doubtless have discovered, 
possesses an immense and very valuable collection, as well as many 
rare manuscripts. I must frankly confess that I am not myself a 
great bibliomaniac ; the contents of a volume have far more attraction 
for me than its antiquity or its particular printer ; but some of these 
Elzivir editions, and some of these wonderfully illuminated manu- 
scripts that take us back to the early ages when a monk devoted his 
life perhaps to the production of a single copy—such must possess 
a charm for even the most unenthusiastic and unlearned.” 

He touched a silver bell, and in a few moments Adrien glided 
into the room, still clad in his monk’s dress, carrying a small waiter 
holding coffee and cups: cups of rare and delicate china, and a small 
silver coffee-pot beautifully chased with the work of the first empire. 


‘These he placed upon the table, and was gliding away again when 


the Canon arrested his steps. 

“ Adrien,” he said, placing his hand upon his shoulders, “ why not 
remain, and take your coffee, and examine these precious volumes 
with us—you who understand them so well and delight in them 
even more than I?” 
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“My penance,” murmured Adrien, throwing his wonderful gaze 
over the treasures upon the table. “This would be no penance, 
but self-indulgence, the height of pleasure.” 

** My son, your penance, as you term it, is virtually over,” returned 
the Canon. “And how often have I told you that you carry your 
idea too far, and are in danger of mysticism? Beware of too much 
introspection ; in the end it paralyses one’s power of action, destroys 
the just balance of the finest mind.” 

“* You know that in this I cannot help myself,” murmured Adrien, 
in a voice that was soft and low, and fell like music upon the ear. 
“Tt is not I, myself, who exact this penance. It is something within 
me that is stronger than I. And why call it a penance, after all? 
It is simply withdrawing for a time from the world and all its hollow- 
ness, all its so-called pleasures, which are phantom delusions. It is 
coming into contact with reality, with holiness ; spending three short 
months of one’s year with yourself, and returning into the world 
strengthened with your earnestness, pursued by your influence. Can 
this be penance? ” he asked, opening his eyes wide the better to gaze 
upon the Canon’s noble features, while a smile of infinite sweetness 
parted his lips. 

The Canon shook his head, and he, too, smiled. 

“If ever anyone tried to awaken in me the spirit of vanity,” he 
reproved, “it is you, my son. This needs punishment, and I punish 
you, accordingly, by laying a command upon you. We will pass over 
the coffee and the books ; the one is a bagatelle, the other you can 
examine at your leisure: in the smaller hours of the night or the 
healthier moments of the day. But I command that in half-an-hour, 
when we have examined these treasures, you come in with your violin, 
charm us all, and waft us to Paradise with your wonderful strains.” 

“or you to command is to be obeyed,” said Adrien, after the 
faintest possible hesitation. “I will come. Music, after all, brings 
us nearer to heaven. It is the one recreation I take with me into 
my retreat. If I became a monk it should be the one companion 
of my cell—or I would never be monk at all.” 

He quietly left the room. The Canon poured out the coffee, which 
stimulated our nerves for the work in hand. For half-an-hour we 
were lost in a close examination of ancient volumes and wonderfully 
illuminated MSS.; gems of skill, marvels of colouring and design, such 
as could never now be reproduced; an art that was lost when the 
patience, the religious devotion, the leisure years of the monks gave 
place to a new order of things, under which the sands of time were 
no longer measured by the slow-falling hour-glass, but by a figure 
gifted with outspread wings and a reaper’s scythe. 

At the end of the half-hour the door slowly opened and Adrien 
once more entered, violin in hand. He had put aside the monk’s 
cloak and cowl, and was dressed in a small, loose morning jacket, 
for greater freedom in playing. The transformation was singular. 
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He looked as if he had returned to the world and belonged to it, but 
an example of humanity singularly pure, refined and elevated. The 
charm about him was more real and distinct, for the monk’s capuchin 
had seemed to separate him from his fellows and to place him beyond 
the pale of ordinary sympathy. Now he was one of ourselves, and 
our hearts went out to this perfect image of the human face divine. 

He took up his standing in the farthest corner of the room, and 
the Canon turned down the lamps and steeped us in a sort of chiéaro 
oscuro, well suited to the hour and the scene. ‘ Now for Paradise,” 
he murmured, and throwing himself back in his chair, closing his eyes 
and folding his arms, he gave himself up to the moment. 

Then followed such an experience as we have seldom gone 
through. The first faint notes of the violin rose upon the air and 
stole through the room, and seemed to wait upon the silence without 
breaking it. A true master hand was wielding the bow: one of 
those who are born once in a century, and whose gift seems to have 
come down to them straight from heaven itself. 

Quietly, solemnly, the notes fell lingeringly upon the silence. It 
was no set composition, but evidently an improvisation born of the 
moment: the expression of the mind and soul of the player. Now 
calm and subdued and quiet as an autumn evening, suggesting 
pastoral delights, the peace and repose of twilight, and the majesty of 
a star-gemmed sky ; now growing impassioned, full of fervour and 
eloquence, full of change and activity, insensibly calling up the image 
of a bark tossed to and fro upon the restless ocean, typical of our 
storm-beaten life. ; 

The whole soul of the player seemed to pass out in that wonderful 
music. He had evidently completely lost all count of time and 
place and circumstance. He played not to his hearers, but to an 
unseen audience. The very room seemed full of invisible beings 
from the spirit world. We, too, had left earth for the moment, and 
were, as the Canon had expressed it, in Paradise: lost in ecstasy, 
spellbound with a power beyond all description. The spirit of 
the player was abroad in the music, dominating our own spirit. 
On the Canon’s face was an expression of rapture, as if the music to 
him was a prayer, a communing with things holy and beyond the 
veil. Adrien’s face could only be dimly outlined, but its fervour was 
unmistakable, its oblivion to all things earthly and outward. The 
large, wonderful eyes now closed with the intensity of feeling, now 
opened wide with an upward gaze, as if they saw a vision of beauty 
denied to others: as though, like St. Cecilia, with his melody he 
drew angels down. 

And then it ceased. The last notes died away upon the air, and 
for a short time there was absolute silence. Then we felt that the 
evening was over, and we quietly said goodbye and departed. The 
Canon accompanied us to the door, we passed out into the night, 
and the portal closed upon us. 
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The streets were silent and deserted. Not a light gleamed from 
any lattice window. We went straight down the Rue de Kéréon, 
and the quaint old gables were distinctly outlined against the night 
sky. We came to the Steir, and the stream looked dark and 
tranquil, flowing beneath the houses. ll reflections were lost in the 
blackness, and it was too narrow even to give back the stars that 
were shining above so brilliantly. Not a soul was abroad but 
ourselves; the cafés were all closed, the whole town seemed 
slumbering. Our footsteps alone woke the echoes. 

We turned on to the Boulevard, where the larger river flowed 
quietly and the trees rustled gently in the night air, and soon gained 
our hotel. A sleepy porter opened to us, lighted our candles, and 
wished us “la bonne nuit.” We made our way up the winding 
staircase, that looked old and dirty enough to have been medizval, 
and down the long, clumsy passages. The scene from our windows 
was all shrouded in darkness ; the sea of grey roofs was hidden ; but 
the spires of the Cathedral could still be faintly outlined in all their 
Beauty. 


Sunday morning came round in its course, bringing with it blue 
skies and sunshine. The hour approached for the Canon’s sermon, 
and we made our way to the Cathedral. Already it was thronged 
with men and women, and on many a face it was easy to read eager- 
mess and expectation. André, near the west doorway when we 
entered, quickly spied us out and marshalled us up the centre aisle 
to the seat he had reserved for us near the choir gates. 

We have no space here to record one of the most remarkable 
sermons we had ever listened to. It must suffice to say that the 
key-note of the whole discourse, much of the force with which he 
swayed that great multitude, was the power of syMpatuy. With this, 
combined, it is true, with rare intellectual vigour, he brought his 
truths so home to the hearts of his hearers that all were impressed 
and many were deeply moved. Providence had been kind to him 
in directing his destiny ; he was born for the sacred oratory of the 
pulpit. We could have listened to him for hours. During the whole 
hour that it lasted, absolute stillness seemed to possess the congrega- 
tion ; and when it came to an end, and the preacher’s voice was no 
longer heard penetrating to the distant aisles and arches, the hushed 
silence of emotion reigned for a few moments. 

So we had had our wish, and it had been more than realised. 
And when, before the meridian of another day, we had left Quimper 
behind us for the little town of Audierne and the wild coast of 
Finistére, there still rang in our ears the persuasive arguments of the 
great preacher ; and, coming in as an undertone, the celestial music 
of a matchless player. 
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A SILENT GRAVE. 


F peers the million graves scattered all over the broad face of the 

earth there is perhaps not a more silent one. than the green 
mound surrounded by laurel and pine which, in 1837, was raised 
over the remains of a woman unknown to all, save one, and which is 
still tended by the grateful hands of the descendants of that dead 
woman’s faithful servant. 

Although but half a century has elapsed since her death, it would 
be utterly impossible at the present day that a secret could be guarded 
so effectually that the life and death of an individual of consequence 
could be effaced from the present and the future, as it was done in 
the case of the occupant of that silent grave. ‘The evergreen mound 
is situated on a hill on the outskirts of Hildburghausen, not far from 
Coburg, in the heart of Germany, once a thriving city with a Court, 
but which is now sinking into insignificance. 

In the spring of 1807, a gentleman, a young lady, and a valet, 
arrived at Hildburghausen in a chaise and pair, and after staying 
some time in the only good hotel of the place, took a house in a 
retired street and lived in complete privacy for three years; only 
exchanging the town house during the summer heat for a small 
country seat on the hillside, which the gentleman had purchased 
shortly after his arrival. 

The manner in which the family lived, the unstinting outlay, and 
the respectful way in which the valet spoke of his master, impressed. 
the people of Hildburghausen with the fact that the new arrivals must 
be persons of consequence, and the titles of Count and Countess were 
applied to them, although there had never been an official intimation 
that the strangers had any right to be so called. 

The valet gave his name as Sguarre, and his master’s as Vavel de 
Versay, and all the many packets that arrived by post, chiefly from 
Frankfort, were addressed to that name. 

During all the three years of the mysterious couple’s stay at Hild- 
burghausen, curiosity was on tiptoe; but the curiosity of those days 
was not so effectual as is the thirst for knowledge of the newspaper 
reporters of our day, and nothing was revealed that could in any way 
satisfy the good people of the little town. Madame never walked out, 
and in all her drives was thickly veiled. Still, the elastic step, the 
lithesome figure, the graceful curve of the neck, showed her to be 
quite young ; certainly not more than eighteen, the people thought ; 
although she was taller than average women. No one ever saw more 
of her than that—no female servants having been engaged, except a 
cook, who was never allowed to enter a room, and whose work was 
confined within the precincts of her kitchen. 
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At that time the centre of the Court of Meiningen was Princess 
Charlotte, a handsome, accomplished woman, whom the men of letters 
of that day revered as a protectress of science and the arts.. She 
gave quite a lustre to the little town, This Princess found means 
of intimating to the “Count” that if he and his lady cared to present 
themselves at Court they should be warmly welcomed. The Count. 
answered politely, and with the form of a man of the world, that the 
lady’s health was such that it admitted of no society duties or plea- 
sures ; and a few weeks afterwards, Count, Countess, valet, cook, and 
chaise, had disappeared from Hildburghausen altogether. 


About an hour-and-a-half from Hildburghausen there is a small 
town called Eishausen, and, a good bit beyond the last houses of this 
place, a castle which was known by the people as the “ Baronial 
Hall.” 

This castle, with its fine stone staircase, its twenty-five rooms, 
its cellars and lofts, large enough to shelter comfortably twenty 
persons at least, became the home of our mysterious family. Lord 
and lady lived in the upper storey ; a common dining-room with fine 
ornaments and half-a-dozen windows being the centre, from which 
extended two wings—one for the lady, the other for the gentleman. 
Below were the kitchen and the lodging for Squarre, the valet, and 
the cook who had become his wife. 

In these apartments the mysterious Count lived forty years in all, 
the Countess having died ten years before him ; whilst Squarre only 
lived about eight years in Eishausen, and was succeeded by another 
man-servant. 

In all those years the lady’s face was not once seen by anyone, 
and no information was obtained concerning the Count’s past, or the 
cause of his concealment. Of course, the police sought to fathom the 
mystery ; but its summonses to the Count were regularly answered by 
cheques of high amount to be devoted to public charities, with the 
intimation that if the stranger’s affairs were persistently pried into, he 
would leave that part of the country altogether. We therefore find in 
the registers of those days, many references to the ‘‘ benefactor ” of the 
district, whose wish for privacy must be respected. The gifts received 
from him, for public institutions, during his forty years’ stay in 
Kishausen, are known to have amounted to several hundred thousand 
thalers ; and this liberality on a large scale did not prevent the Count 
from extending private charity to the poor in his neighbourhood. At 
Easter he clothed twelve girls and twelve boys for their confirmation ; 
he enabled several youths of the town to pursue a course of studies 
at a university ; and at Christmas, not a poor man’s house in the 
whole district was without a present from the “Count.” The Princess 
induced him to pay a yearly contribution towards the maintenance of 
an industrial school ; and, following the advice not to look a gift- 
horse in the mouth, signed his contributions for him in this 
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mysterious manner: “ From a man who is known to the country by 
his generous deeds only.” 

The Count’s expenses were considerable. Besides paying un- 
commonly high wages, for those parts and those times, to his 
servants, he kept a woman whose sole occupation was to fetch and 
carry between the castle and the market town. Packets of letters 
and books arrived almost daily ; all the good things that were to be 
had, for love or money, were purchased in town and country and 
delivered into the kitchen of the castle. From afar came bags of 
Mocha, casks of cognac, boxes of choice sauterne, port wine, preserved 
fruit, and other delicacies. 

Two bowls of soup, which were served for breakfast every day, 
had to be prepared out of three pounds of meat. Every dish was 
served on silver, but was deposited by the valet in the ante-room, and 
carried by the Count’s own hands into the dining-room—who again 
removed it in the same manner. Not once in all the thirty years of 
the lady’s life at Eishausen was an exception made to this rule. 

Among the things which the carrier-woman fetched from the post 
were innumerable boxes of dresses, bonnets, and all the paraphernalia 
of a fine lady’s toilet. Not a month passed but a new dress, a 
bonnet, boots and shoes, arrived from Paris. Happily, the castle was 
furnished with enormous wardrobes and presses, and these were 
found, after the lady’s death, filled with hundreds of fine gowns, 
scarcely ever worn, but faded and crumpled. At home the lady wore 
the simplest of dresses, an apron, a fichu, and a cap—all her finery 
was donned for the drives, when the thick veil never failed to form 
the conspicuous feature in her dress. 

But she did not drive out every day. For her daily exercise the 
Count had leased a plot of ground near the house, with shady trees 
and bushes, which was surrounded by a high fence, protected over- 
more by thick hedges, and provided with a gate that was always 
locked. It was the carrier-woman’s duty to escort the lady to this 
place, called a garden. With the key of the gate in her hand, she 
had to wait outside the door, her back turned to it. At a given sign 
she marched on, the lady, deeply veiled, behind her. When she had 
unlocked the gate she turned her back again, and, after admitting the 
lady and locking the gate, went back to the house, outside which she 
waited for about two hours, when the ceremony of opening and not 
looking was repeated, and the lady returned to her apartments. 

All her movements, and all the lady’s were watched by the Count, 
who stood at a window in the first floor, a loaded rifle leaning against 
the wall, and a telescope in his hand. When once a wandering 
labourer pried into the garden and tried the lock, the Count fired 
from the window to scare him away. The signal for her return was 
given by the lady, who threw up a delicate handkerchief, whereupon 
the Count ordered the carrier-woman to do her duty. 

In.the garden the lady was fond of humming snatches of melan- 
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choly songs to herself, and it was noted that whenever she forgot 
herself and sang in her natural, melodious voice, the Count ran down 
the stairs and across the lawn to the garden, and stopped her. She 
kept a number of cats and dogs, which she taught to drive in little 
dolls’ chaises, and dressed after the fashion of children, and she also 
owned a barrel-organ—otiier occupations she seems to have had none, 
unless she cared to adorn her person with the enormous quantity of 
dresses and jewels which were her undisputed property, but which no 
one was there to admire. From all that can be gathered, there seems 
to have been very little communion between the Count and the lady, 
and in every action of his life, or of her doings, he appears to have 
been the guardian, she the prisoner—although it must be admitted 
that her prison bars were handsomely gilt. 

The Count’s life differed vastly from that of his lady. We have 
already referred to the quantity of books he continually received. 
After his death a splendid library was found in his apartments. 

The carrier-woman once casually remarked that in past days she 
often took books to the clergyman of the village at about twenty 
rainutes’ distance from the castle. 

A few days later the Count sent her to the clergyman in question 
with a book and a letter, in which he begged the learned gentleman 
to read the work and give him his opinion ‘‘on the back of this 
letter, if you will be so kind.” 

This was the beginning of a most interesting intercourse which 
lasted twenty-five years between the Count and the clergyman, and 
was continued by the widow, after that gentleman’s death, for fifteen 
more years, when the Count died. 

In all those years the Count never forgot to ask for the answer on 
the back of his own letter, so that the clergyman’s family does not 
possess one line of his writing. On most matters the two learned 
men agreed, but a controversy often arose and was carried on with so 
much energy that the messenger woman had to walk from castle to 
rectory and back ten times in a day. The Count sometimes met the 
man with whose mind he was so intimately acquainted, but he never 
saluted him otherwise than by a distant bow. The clergyman told 
his friends that the mysterious Count was certainly the most 
cultivated and the cleverest man he had ever met, and this opinion is 
corroborated by persons of position who spoke with him after the 
lady’s death ; so that it is an undoubted fact that we have a man of 
consequence before us, who was selected by the powerful of his 
country to carry out a difficult, dangerous, nay, almost an impossible 
mission. 

The Countess died on the 25th of November, 1837. The Count 
had grown old by this time and seems to have abandoned his post 
at the window, to peruse one of his beloved books. He was so 
taken up by the contents that he did not see the usual signal, and 
forgot all about his charge until ten o’clock, when he searched for 
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her in her rooms. ‘The daily recurrence of the same order of things 
might have deceived him into the belief that she had, as usually, 
returned. She was found in the garden in a fainting fit, wet 
through, and never recovered from the illness which ensued. 
Although she was out of her mind on the following day, no doctor 
was called, but the Count gave her a nurse, the old messenger 
woman who had been in his service twenty-five years by this time. 

At the end of three weeks the lady died, and the Count ordered her 
to be dressed in a white satin dress, and yellow kid shoes over white 
silk stockings, and she was carried back to the country house near 
Hildburghausen, her favourite resort. ‘The Count was not present 
at the funeral, but watched the melancholy procession from the 
windows of the castle. He was busy taking care of the old carrier- 
woman, at whose disposition he placed two well-furnished rooms, 
whom he provided with all that could cheer her old age, but whom 
he did not allow to speak one word to any outsider for the rest of her 
life. She died at the end of eight years, and during all this time the 
Count hid the key of her door in his pocket, and she did not eat a 
morsel that was not brought into her room by the Count’s own 
hands. 

The usual forms were observed after the death of the mysterious 
lady : all her property was sealed up in her apartments, and her com- 
panion was called upon to give her name and that of her presumable 
heirs. He refused to do any such thing, persisted he had a right to 
all that belonged to her, and promised that after his death everything 
that was left should go to the poor of the district. When the police 
insisted, and at the end of an animated discussion, his impatience 
and alarm wrung from him the words : 

“No power on earth shall tear my secret from me-—I take it into 
the grave with me.” 

A few days later he wrote to the authorities that the deceased was 
Sophie Botta, unmarried, of plebeian descent, and fifty-eight years old. 
No one believed him, but a handsome sum for the poor accompanied 
the information, so that the name was booked, and the seals were 
taken away from the apartments. 

The Count never visited the lady’s grave, and a part of his watch- 
fulness was given up after her death. But he lived the same life as 
formerly and trusted no one, communicated with no one except by 
writing. The only exception he made was to summon an eminent 
physician of those days to his bedside, to whom he said that it was 
not so much his advice as a doctor that he required, but that he 
wished to confide to him a secret that burdened his soul beyond 
endurance. ‘The conversation lasted five hours, but not one word of 
his secret did he reveal, and the physician was not called a second 
time. The evidence of this man, who is one of the first of his time, 
is valuable above that of all others who knew the Count. He stated 
that the Frenchman made the impression of a statesman living in the 
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capital of the world, primed with all the knowledge of past and 
present days, with an eye that saw clearly through the world’s 
politics, and that whoever saw him could not for a moment suppose 
this was the hermit who had lived nearly forty years at Eishausen in 
absolute solitude. 

The physician asked him why he had not been called to attend 
the lady when she was so dangerously ill, and the Count answered : 
“T could not do it—you cannot conceive what a terrible responsi- 
bility I should have laid upon you had I called you to the bedside of 
that lady !” 

About a year later the Count, who felt himself weak and old by 
this time, began to prepare for the end. He burnt letters and 
papers in enormous quantities, and even sent for a lawyer of renown 
because he wished to make a will. But scarcely had the messenger 
departed, when a second one was sent after him to call him back. 
This undecided manceuvre was repeated several times and was never 
allowed to have any practical effect, and one day in the fortieth year 
of his life in those parts, the Count died after a short illness, and 
without revealing one word of his secret. 

Before dying, he said that the authorities would find his papers in 
perfect order, and that if his death was published in all the papers of 
Germany, his relations would come and see after his property and 
liberally provide for his servants. The last promise was never fulfilled. 
In his papers the name by which he had been known for so long, but 
which he had never signed, was not found; every document in the 
house belonged to one Von der Valk, a Dutchman, whose relations 
answered the advertisement in the papers ; who afterwards received all 
that had been left, and gave to the servants as small a share as 
possible. 

Of the old people, no one survived ; Squarre had been dead long 
ago; his wife had followed him into the grave, and there was only 
their daughter, who has been twice married, and who to this day 
lives in the little house on the hill given to her parents by the Count 
in the early days of Eishausen. This woman still lovingly tends the 
Countess’ grave, and keeps the laurels and roses in as perfect order 
as if they thrived under the hand of a royal head gardener. The 
Count is buried in the village graveyard, close to the last resting place 
of his spiritual friend, the village clergyman. It is from Squarre’s 
daughter that the only information can now be obtained concerning 
the Countess, whom she often saw in the days of her childhood. She 
describes the lady as having been uncommonly tall, with a majestic 
bearing that, according to her words, “‘ cannot be imitated by anyone 
not as highly born.” In her coffin, although nearly sixty years old, 
she looked very handsome ; and, although her blue eyes were closed 
for ever, there was light in her face. She wore her hair short, “a la 
Titus,” and rarely smiled, and then very sadly. 

About two years before the stranger’s first appearance in Hildburg- 
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hausen, there lived in Zugelfingen a gentleman and lady who answer 
exactly the description of these two in the days of their youth. Here, 
also, the lady walked about thickly veiled, except upon one occasion 
when she was freely breathing the air of a neighbouring forest. A 
little boy was sitting at the edge of a brook, and she bent down and 
smiled at him, so that he took courage and lifted his hand to caress 
her face. The gentleman approached in great alarm, and threw the 
veil over her face. Some months later, this boy, who had often been 
romancing about the meeting with the mysterious stranger, was 
shown a number of engravings by his drawing-master, when suddenly 
he took up a portrait of the Duchess of Angouléme and declared her 
to be his lady of the wood. 

On the ground of this assertion, it has been supposed that the 
mysterious lady was none other than Marie Thérése, Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette’s daughter, who, with her parents, her aunt 
Elisabeth, and her brother, was taken to the temple, a prisoner of the 
nation. It was afterwards said that one of the ladies who visited the 
royal family exchanged places with her, and thus enabled her to fly 
to a convent. But it is certain that three years later the royal) 
Princess was liberated and received in Vienna with all the honours 
due to her rank. She afterwards married the Duc d’ Angouléme and 
died at Frohsdorf, in 1851, at the age of seventy-three. 

But even supposing that the fiction of her flight be correct, and 
the lady who died at Frohsdorf an impostor, where would be the 
reason for her concealment unto death, which, besides the sacrifice 
of the “Count’s” life, has cost many millions? Nothing was to be 
lost by her appearance, nothing to be gained by her concealment. 
For such unswerving energy, for so firm a purpose upheld for a whole 
lifetime, there must have been a powerful motive, which sanctioned 
all means that led to its successful accomplishment. 

This powerful motive is absolutely out of the question in the case of 
Princess Marie Thérése de Bourbon, and yet all the inquiries and sup- 
positions concerning the occupant of the mysterious grave have led to 
no more probable result. The story of those two French exiles, although 
true, is withal so romantic that it induced the writer of these lines to 
speculate unceasingly upon a solution of the mystery. There are no 
proofs whatsoever that the occupant of the grave is really a woman, 
and the moment we suppose it to be a man the mystery is not so 
difficult to unravel. My reasons for believing the so-called Countess 
to have been a man are, first the imprisonment of the woman who 
had acted as nurse, who was sure to have found out the patient’s sex, 
and was not allowed to speak a word to anyone until death released 
her from her prison. Ancther reason is, the responsibility which the 
doctor would have incurred had he been called to her bedside. By 
not calling a doctor when his companion was sick unto death, the 
Count committed a crime, the responsibility of which he would not 
have taken upon himself had not a single visit from the doctor 
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threatened to reveal the secret for which he had sacrificed his 
life. The Count was observed to have silenced the lady whenever 
she raised her voice enough to be heard by others than himself. 
According to every available testimony the two had nothing in 
common, no occupations, no sentiments ; they do not even appear to 
have been intimate—a very improbable fact to last thirty years 
had they been man and woman. In what the lady left behind her 
there was nothing to reveal a woman—no work that might have 
beguiled her many idle and tedious hours, no traces of female vanity, 
no graceful adornments of her luxuriously-furnished apartments. The 
ridiculous quantity of costly garments would appear to have been 
ordered for the sole purpose of maintaining the fiction, that a lady of 
rank was the occupant of the castle at Eishausen. The short hair, 
the tall figure and vigorous frame also speak in favour of the assump- 
tion that it isa man whom we have to seek under the mask of the 
Countess ; and if a man, why not Louis XVII., whom the shoemaker 
with whom he had been apprenticed might for a bribe have given 
up, and stated to have died before he was ten years old? The 
age of the Countess coincides exactly with the age of that unfortu- 
nate young prince, who was born in 1785, and must then, in 1807, have 
been twenty-two years old, when the Countess first appeared in 
Hildburghausen, a handsome, tall young lady of not more than 
twenty. The improbability of Louis XVII.’s death was so great, that 
four pretenders to his name arose and found partisans to support 
them. ‘There seems to have been no doubt that Louis XVII. was 
backward in the development of his mind, and it might have been 
for this reason, or perhaps out of personal ambition, that Louis 
XVIII., his uncle and successor, kept him concealed. No lesser 
person than a monarch could have furnished Count Vavel de Versay 
with the means of keeping up his establishment during more than 
forty years, and successfully baffling every research for his origin. 
And might not brother and sister have resembled each other 
enough to have justified the boy’s exclamation, who recognized the 
Countess in the portrait of the Duchess d’Augouléme ? 

Perhaps when the belief that a woman is buried in the grave at 
Hildburghausen has been abandoned, other traces may be found 
that will prove the identity of Louis XVII., and another fact in 
History will have been established. 

Bettina WIRTH. 











HELEN’S LOVER. 
I. 


“| MAY seem to you, my love, to dwell on this point too fully, but 

in this I follow Baum, who, in his tractate ‘De TZhucydidis 
Erroribus, discourses on this battle at length. Are you listening, 
Helen ?” 

“ Yes, grandfather dear.” 

But she spoke dreamily, leaning forward with her hands clasped 
about her knees. 

How near the hills appeared in the clear, pale light. She could 
see the road winding upwards, and the narrow sheep-tracks through 
the bracken and the heather. Was it only yesterday that she had 
come home again? Had she really been away? Or was it all un- 
real, a trick of the imagination, like the battle her grandfather had 
been talking of? 

He was still talking. Had she glanced up from her low seat at his 
knees, she would have been startled to see the strained, intense look 
in his face. 

“It is a great opportunity. It is more than I had a right to 
expect. I told the Deanso. I wish you could have seen him, 
Helen.” 

“He is very kind,” she answered. There was a waggon on the 
road now, toiling up the steep ascent, the only touch of human life 
in all the wide, bare landscape. How free and open the outlook was 
from their cottage. How fresh the air that blew across the moor- 
land. She loved, as one born among them, the gray barrenness of 
the moors, the stern grandeur of the granite tors. It made her heart 
leap up to look upon them again. But even as she looked, a far 
different scene rose before her. A sheltered, wooded coombe running 
down to the sea; an old garden, gay with summer flowers. Talk 
going on while she sat silent: talk of books and people all un- 
known to her—Ibsen, Tolstoi, Tourgenieff. And not a word of the 
great names her grandfather had taught her to love. She had sat 
silent, listening eagerly to the brilliant, eager talk. Her clever 
hostesses had taken no trouble to amuse her, but Helen never found 
out their neglect. It was all so new and wonderful at first. And 
then had come the consciousness that, outsider as she was in all their 
conversation, the most brilliant talker of them all was thinking of fer 
while he talked to the others. 

Her visit ended yesterday. It was at the very end of it, in the 
moment of parting, that the words were said that she remembered 
most of all. He had told her she would soon see him again ; he was 
going almost directly to her county town, within a drive of her home, 
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and he wanted to see her home. With these words in her ears, with 
her whole being tremulous in sweet, shy expectancy, she found it 
difficult to listen to her grandfather’s hopes and fears about his work ; 
she failed to understand what a hungry, feverish, torturing passion 
the ambition of an old man may become. Hope long deferred had 
not quenched desire. As he turned over the pages of the manuscript 
before him there was an exulting sense in him of the power of his 
work. Once given to the world it must command success. He had 
failed to get it published. He had failed so often that for years he 
had not made a new attempt. He was miserably poor; he had no 
friends to give him a lifting hand, and the book was of interest only 
to the select few who care for scholarship. But at last a chance had 
been afforded him. The Dean of the little cathedral city over the 
hills had become interested in the work. Mr. Tristram had sent 
a portion for his inspection, and the Dean had held out hopes 
of getting the book published by a learned society of which he was 
president. This had happened during Helen’s absence. Since her 
return her grandfather had been able to talk of little else. The 
fruition of his hopes seemed certain to him at last. He had just 
been reading to her the chapters he had copied to send to the Dean. 

“J shall take the whole manuscript with me on Thursday,” he 
said, laying his hand lovingly on the bulky mass. ‘The Dean may 
want it. If I had only made his acquaintance years ago, Helen, 
we should not be living here now.” 

“I love the place,” said Helen. ‘We could not like another 
home so well.” 

Her gramlfather smoothed the bright hair that lay against his 
knee. 

“You are a good, contented child,” he said. ‘‘ But we are out 
of the world here. It has been all very well for the time, but we will 
make a change now. How would you like to live near London, 
Helen ?” 

**T don’t think I should like it at all.” 

“Or near Oxford? The Bodleian in some ways is better than 
the British Museum. Tom would like Oxford, my dear.” Some- 
thing in his eager, hopeful tone struck through Helen with a keen 
pang. She turned round and looked fondly, repentantly up in her 
grandfather’s thin, flushed face. How could she have been thinking 
of anything but this great news of his? 

“Oh, grandfather dear, I don’t mind where we live as long as you 
have what you want.” 

“‘That’s my own little Helen. But let us get this book published, 
love, and everything else will follow,” was his answer. 

It was a long, hilly drive to the cathedral town. They walked to the 
main road and then the carrier’s cart drove them slowly up the long 
ascent to the top of the moors, and then down into the rich lowlands 
where the grey towers of the cathedral rose beside the river. The 
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Deanery was close under the shadow of those massive towers ; a low- 
browed, gabled house. Helen was never again in that long, narrow 
drawing-room, whose fine windows looked upon the green turf of the 
cathedral close. But to the end of her life she would be able to call 
up in clear, definite vision, the memory-picture of the room, with its 
white panelled walls and ceiling garlanded with moulded flowers ; 
with its high glass-domed bookcases, its slender century-old chairs and 
tables, its wealth of blue china. They had been invited to lunch at 
the Deanery, and they were too early. The Dean had not come in. 
They were shown into the drawing-room, and left to wait there. 
Mr. Tristram peered about in his helpless, short-sighted way to find a 
table empty enough to afford room for his manuscript; but in the 
end sat down in one of the more substantial chairs, holding it on his 
knees. Helen took her seat on one of the cushioned window-sills 
and let her eyes rest on the carved richness of the cathedral’s western 
front. The door opened behind her, and a young man entered and 
advanced a few steps before either Helen or Mr. Tristram had become 
aware of his presence. 

*T think I must introduce myself,” he was beginning, when Helen 
turned and hastily rose. He stopped, flushing up to the roots of his 
dark, closely-cropped hair. 

“* Miss Mainwaring,” he faltered. He looked thoroughly discom- 
posed. Helen kept her self-possession in a way that made her secretly 
marvel at herself. She introduced him to her grandfather with quiet 


composure. 
“Mr. Reynolds, a friend of my cousins’, grandpapa. We met at 


Rosedale.” ‘ 

Mr. Reynolds did not regain his self-command, though they sat 
and chatted for some moments before the Dean came in. He said to 
Helen as they crossed the hall to the dining-room : 

“T had no idea that Mr. Tristram was your grandfather, or that 
the Miss Tristram the Dean spoke of, was you. 

“‘T had two grandfathers,” she answered lightly. ‘ And the Dean 
is wrong about my name.” 

*T wish I had known,” he said. 

“Why ?” 

He laughed uneasily. The Dean had stopped to show Mr. Tris- 
tram some coins that hung in a case on the wall, and he stopped, too, 
and looked down at her with a half-amused, half-annoyed expression 
on his keen, clear-cut face. 

“Don’t you see?” he said. ‘Don’t you realise the rdle I am 
playing to-day?” 

“* My grandfather’s critic ?” 

“Yes. It is greatness thrust upon me. The Dean was peremp- 
tory.” 

Helen looked up at him with a quick trembling of the lips. How 
could he speak so lightly? She felt miserably hurt. But nothing 
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more could be said. The Dean had finished his remarks, and they 
went on into the dining-room. Helen scarcely heard the polite 
nothings the Dean addressed to her in his suave, courtly way. She 
answered him almost at random, keeping her eyes on her. plate. 
“A gauche little country girl,” was the Dean’s verdict. He felt a 
strong inclination to yawn as lunch went on. His visitors bored 
him. He wanted them to go that he might discuss them with John 
Reynolds. It must amuse him to meet such a queer character as 
this old pedant. How he was drawing him out. 

Mr. Tristram was talking very freely. He was too excited to eat 
much, and John Reynolds was an attentive listener. Helen, listen- 
ing with painful eagerness to their conversation, felt her cheeks 
grow hot with angry pain. She was conscious that Mr. Reynolds 
was secretly laughing at her grandfather’s remarks, while he listened 
with a grave face and attentive eyes. She caught the tone of pitying 
superiority in his brief answers. She saw how carefully he avoided 
looking at the Dean. Her heart burnt within her with bitter resent- 
ment. 

They had coffee in the drawing-room after luncheon. The Dean 
brought out some books of rare prints for Helen to look over. 

* And we will go into the library for a little chat,” he said, 
addressing Mr. Tristram, who was moving uneasily about with his 
manuscript under one arm. His face flushed up with eagerness. 
He made hurried progress to the door. 

Helen’s anxious eyes followed him, and as he passed out her 
glance fell on Reynolds, who was standing near the door. He had 
made no attempt to speak to her since they had come back to the 
drawing-room. He had even avoided looking at her. He was lean- 
ing lightly against the panelled wall with a look of unmistakable 
annoyance on his keen, dark face. He did not notice Helen’s 
glance. He passed out after Mr. Tristram, shrugging his shoulders 
at some inward thought as he did so, and Helen sat down before her 
book of prints. 

She turned over the thick pages, seeing nothing as she did so. 
What a long while they were away. What were they saying to her 
grandfather? Was this the meeting she had so eagerly, so fondly, 
so foolishly waited for ? 

These were the thoughts that throbbed through her as she 
waited. 

At last there was the sound of footsteps. A moment after, the 
Dean came into the room, his sleek face much perturbed. 

“Miss Tristram, I fear your grandfather is ill. Will you come to 
him ?” 

Helen hurried out. Her grandfather was already in the hall 
buttoning his coat with shaking fingers. 

“He is better,” said Mr. Reynolds quickly. He was standing near 
the old man, but not addressing him. ~ 
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“Come, Helen,” her grandfather said, in a high, sharp tone. “It 
is time for us to go.” 

She went quickly up to him, slipping her hand through his arm. 

“You had better wait a little,” said the Dean; though while he 
spoke, he allowed the servant to open the door. 

“ Let us go, let us go!” the old man said with feverish eagerness. 
He turned to Mr. Reynolds. 

“You may be right, but—but 

“Gh, do come, grandfather dear,” exclaimed Helen, frightened at 
his excited look as he turned towards the younger man. 

“Don’t you think you had better wait?” the Dean said again. 

She shook her head as she held out her hand to say good-bye. 

“ ] shall see your grandfather again,” said the Dean gently. Her 
face made him pitiful. ‘ When he is calm, you know.” 

Helen did not speak. She shook hands with Reynolds and 
hurriedly joined her grandfather, who had gone down the steps and 
was waiting on the gravel walk. They went along the path and out 
at the arched gateway. Mr. Tristram hurried along, leaning on 
Helen. He looked a feeble, broken-down old man. 

“T am glad to get him off, to tell the truth,” said the I an, with 
an uneasy laugh. ‘I was afraid of a fit. Who could have thought 
he would have taken it to heart like this ?” 

“ How will they get home?” his companion asked. He had gone 
out on the doorstep to watch them down the narrow street. 

“Oh, the carrier’s cart, I suppose,” returned the Dean carelessly 
“they are horribly poor. I owe you a turn, Reynolds, for saving me 
from being mixed up inthe business. I really believed in the old 
fellow, you know.” 

“You seem to wilfully misunderstand me,” returned his com- 
panion, coming back into the cool, flower-lit hall. ‘It’s a scholarly 
book—a great book in its way, most probably—but it takes no 
account of modern researches, which makes it useless. You were 
too hard upon him.” 

“Why, didn’t you tell me yesterday that it was rubbish, not worth 
the paper it was written on?” 

“No, I didn’t. I said it was obsolete, and, as it stands, not much 
better than waste paper.” 

“‘ Well, that means exactly the same ; I may not have quoted your 
words, but I conveyed the sense of them to him. Where are you 
going 2?” 

‘“‘ Where does the carrier’s cart start from ? ” 

“Nonsense. I claim a game of chess from you.” 

“* Somebody ought to look after them.” 

But he hesitated as he spoke and drew a step or two back. 

“Oh, they will be all right. That girl looks sensible. It is a pity 
she has, such awkward manners. But they are buried in the country, 
poor things.” 
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** How far from the town do they live?” 

“Oh, a dozen or so miles. But come, let us get to our game. We 
mustn’t forget the Bishop’s garden party.” 

If Mr. Reynolds had had any idea of following Helen he gave it 
up and had his game of chess with the Dean. He was badly beaten, 
to his host’s great triumph. 

“[ believe I am a match for you, after all,” he chuckled, as he 
swept the pieces into the box. But his opponent had played almost 
at random. He was thinking intently of his own next move in the 
game of life. 

He had come to the town with a definite purpose. He had made 
up his mind to ask Helen Mainwaring to marry him. She loved him, 
he was almost sure of that, and he had fallen passionately in love with 
her. But to-day’s events had been a shock to him. He was an am- 
bitious man, a man who had climbed the first few difficult rounds of 
fortune’s ladder and felt the next was easy if he made no false steps. 

He had believed that his marriage with Helen would satisfy his 
brain as well as his heart. He knew her rich, clever cousins well. 
He had expected to find Helen on terms of equality with the best 
people she lived among; he had counted on meeting her at the 
Bishop’s garden-party that afternoon. Why, of course, she must be 
there. So he had said to himself. To meet her as he had met her 
at the Dean’s was a shock his love was scarcely able to stand. 

And Helen herself? It had disillusioned him to find her so shy, 
so awkward, so ill at ease. It was her gracious dignity of manner, 
her serene, sweet unconsciousness of self that had singled her out for 
him, star-like, amongst those clever women at Rosedale. But the 
Dean’s laughing criticisms were true enough for Helen as she had 
appeared to-day. 

He had intended to call on her at once, but he would not do that 
now ; he would put it off a day or two. So he decided as the Dean 
checkmated him. 


II. 
THe days went fast at the Deanery. The Dean was proud of his 
distinguished young visitor, and lost no opportunity of drawing him 
into the society of the place. The Bishop had a clever daughter, and 
she and Reynolds found a great deal to say to each other. 

One evening, nearly a week after Helen’s visit to the Deanery, the 
two men sat smoking by the fire before going to bed. They had been 
dining at the palace, and Reynolds had been the life of the party. 

“You know the Bishop’s first wife was a Carisford?” said the 
Dean, apropos of nothing. 

“Was she?” 

“Yes, that girl of hers has brilliant connections. A good fortune, 


too. The man who marries her will do we!l.” 


** Possibly.” 
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“There’s nothing that affects a man’s future like his marriage,” 
went on the Dean earnestly, He glanced sideways at his companion, 
who was looking steadily into the fire, with compressed lips and 
frowning eyes. 

It was the next day that John Reynolds saw Helen again. He 
was with the Bishop’s daughter. They had met at a tennis-party and 
were coming home together down the High Street, with their rackets 
in their hands. 

Reynolds was talking lightly to his companion, and she was 
laughing merrily, when they came suddenly face to face with Helen, 
who had just come out of a shop. 

She had a basket in her hand and she was most simply and plainly 
dressed. 

She passed them quickly, bowing slightly as she did so. 
Reynolds raised his hat and went on with his broken sentence. 

His companion noticed no difference in his manner. She never 
guessed how wildly his heart was beating. How his whole nature 
was shaken through and through at the sight of that slight girl in the 
shabby dress and old-fashioned hat. 

If John Reynolds had known how Helen had waited for him to 
come, day after day, till her love seemed to sicken, to die, to change 
to very hate; he could not have cursed his folly more as he walked 
beside his gay companion, answering her remarks with remarks as gay. 

He left her at her door and hurried back along the street. But 
Helen had vanished. 

Next morning he told the Dean that he intended to call on 
Mr. Tristram that day. 

His host tried to laugh him out of it, and then suddenly agreed 
that it was a kind thing to do. Why should they not make up a 
party? Let him wait till the next day. 

But Reynolds started off directly after breakfast. He was eager to 
condone his long delay. It was noon before he had climbed the 
long, up-hill road that led from the lowlands to the shoulder of the 
grey peak that looked down on Helen’s home. From its highest 
point the road sloped steeply for awhile till the level of the bare, 
undulating moorland was reached, then it wound along with wide 
stretches of heath and gorse on each side, keeping step with a little 
brown brook that bubbled out of the side and sang its way across 
the moors. 

The road passed a few hundred yards from the cottage, and a 
footpath, paved with short velvety grass, led upwards to the white gate 
in the low stone fence. 

He walked up the path, and seeing neither bell nor knocker, 
rapped sharply on the painted door. There was only the pause of a 
moment. Then a light step sounded on the flagged passage and the 
door was opened by Helen herself. She was startled, but she 
did not show it. She looked at him with bright calm eyes. 
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“How kind of you to call,” she said. She hesitated a moment 
and then came out in the porch, shutting the door behind her. 

‘My grandfather has just fatlen asleep,” she said, with that clear, 
steady light in her eyes. ‘‘I am afraid to ask you to come in, for 
the sound of a strange voice might wake him. Would you come into 
the garden?” 

She stepped before him with the gesture of a young princess asking 
a subject to enter the royal domains. Reynolds followed her down 
the narrow path to the plot of grass near the entrance gate. An ash 
tree grew there, its shadow falling on Helen’s face as she turned to 
him. She looked on the ground a second, and then her eyes met his 
again with that cool friendliness which so annoyed him. 

““You must let me get you some lunch. You have had along 
walk.” 

“I should like to see your grandfather,” he answered, declining to 
notice her offer of lunch ; “ will he sleep long?” 

Helen’s hands met with a nervous gesture, “Iam sorry,” she 
said, “ but he is not well. He must not see anyone.” 

Slowly, and with difficulty, Mr. Reynolds’ mind travelled back to 
the events of last week. He had thought so little of Helen’s grand- 
father. ‘‘ He seemed much excited that day,” he said; “I don’t 
think he understood us.” 

“That was scarcely your fault, was it ?” she returned. 

He looked at her with a sudden lightening of his face. ‘‘ You are 
angry with me.” 

“Then I am very unreasonable.” 

He had always admired her clear, finely-toned voice. It was clear 
as a silver bell as she answered, and her eyes looked coldly and 
calmly at him. 

“You ave angry,” he faltered. When had he lost his self- 
possession before? He had had great events, great successes, great 
excitements in his life, but his heart had never beat as it was beating 
now, as he looked humbly, imploringly at Helen. “I did what your 
grandfather himself must recognise as the best and kindest thing, I 
told him the truth. Would you have had me deceive him?” 

“‘ We will not discuss it.” She turned slightly from him, leaning her 
elbow on the wall and looking across the moor. ‘“ Tell me what you 
think of our country here, Mr. Reynolds. It is your first visit, I think?” 

“Do you suppose I am going to discuss the scenery with you?” 
His voice was shaken with angry feeling. ‘What is my offence? 
Tell me plainly.” 

She lifted her delicate eyebrows as she glanced at him. He had 
never seen her do that before. It pointed her quiet words, making 
them strike deep. 

“ There is no offence.” 

He drew a step nearer her. He put his hand on the wall close to 
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“You shall make me understand,” he said. ‘Look at me, 
Helen.” She drew herself upright, bringing her hands together in a 
close clasp, and raised her steady eyes to meet his glance. 

‘‘T do not wish to speak of it,” she said. ‘‘ My grandfather and I 
have decided what to do. It was right for you to tell him. I 
acknowledge that.” 

““Then why do you blame me?” 

She looked at him in silence. He saw her lips tremble, her eyes 
fill. It gave him courage to go on. 

‘Think of mea moment. You know what I have come to say.” 

She made a quick gesture. “I beg of you to be silent.” 

You will not hear me?” His face grew white to the lips. 

“You will be glad afterwards,” she said quickly. ‘Let our 
pleasant friendship end pleasantly.” 

** We have not been friends. We cannot be friends. You know 
it. I love you.” He stopped a moment, and then repeated the 
words—“ TI love you.” 

She had looked up at him, trying to keep her calmness, but it gave 
way. With a low ‘Oh, you should have been silent,” she turned 
from him, covering her face with her hands, in a burst of bitter weep- 
ing. He stood silent. He put his hand on the wall to steady 
himself, for he was trembling violently. He had never faced the 
chance that she would refuse him. He could not face it now. 

She checked her tears in a moment, and looked up at him, 
gently, pleadingly. 

“TI ought not to have let you speak,” she said. ‘You would have 
thought of me more kindly. I wanted to part as friends.” 

He stopped a moment to choose his words. Wild, passionate 
appeals, bitter reproaches rose to his lips as he looked at her, but he 
could not utter them. 

“Am I to go?” he said falteringly. 

Don’t let us part in anger,” she answered. She held out her 
hands to him. 

“In anger?” He did not touch her hands. “ Helen, Helen, do 
you know how I love you ?” 

“We must part.” She spoke in a low voice. “I beg of you to 
say no more.” 

“Do you really mean it? I have been so certain that you loved 
me. Forgive me for saying so. But have I been wholly self- 
deceived?” He stopped a moment. “Are you sure, are you sure 
you do not love me?” he added, in a passionately imploring tone. 
“Give me a little hope.” 

“T cannot.” The words were very low, but calm and steady. 

He scanned her face for one line of doubt, of hesitation. 

* You send me away ?” 

*T must.” 

He drew a long, deep breath. There was silence for 2 moment; 
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then he said, “I accept youranswer. I accept it. But I want to 
understand. Have I been wrong all the time—a dupe of my own 
vanity? At Rosedale? I could swear you were beginning to love 
me then.” She did not speak. 

“ Have I lost you through my tardiness? Be frank, Helen. You 
owe it to me.” 

She raised her head, with a touch of haughtiness in the gesture. 

““T owe you an answer. You have had it.” 

‘But I have disappointed you. Fallen short of the ideal you had 

‘up for me. Showed myself poor clay where you expected gold. 
You are right. Despise me; I deserve it. But I love you! I love 
you! Give me a little hope.” 

There was not a line of hesitation in the quiet, steady face she 
turned on him. ‘‘I have given you my answer,” she said gently. “ It 
is a final one. It is useless pain to both of us to continue this.” 

“You despise me?” 

She looked at him with those deep, calm eyes. ‘Why should 1? 
You were very kind to me. I do not forget it.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then she said, with her full look 
still resting on his agitated, miserable face : 

“IT must go in, Mr. Reynolds. I may be wanted.” 

‘One moment,” he exclaimed. He stood looking on the ground 
in intense, painful thought. Then he said in a low voice: “ Tell me 
what you are going to do. You told me you had decided on some- 
thing.” 

“Why should I trouble you with our plans?” she answered 
faintly. 

“Ah, that is not like you. You should not have said that. Tell 
me.” 

“We are going to London. He is going to revise his book there.” 

He looked at her slim, delicate figure, her pale, sweet face. He 
had never loved her as he loved her now. 

“ Are you going alone, you two ?” 

“Of course. We have made our plans already. It is the only 
thing that comforts him.” 

“TI won’t keep you,” he said. “I see you want to go. But I 
want you to promise me one thing. It is not much to ask.” 

“Tell me,” she returned quietly. 

‘Promise to trust me as a friend when we meet again.” 

“Yes ; I may promise that.” 

“‘Give me your hand on it.” He took it and held it fast. 

“* You must go. Good-bye.” 

He dropped her hand and she left him. He watched her go; 
watched her along the path and into the house. Then he set out on 
his homeward walk. But before he reached the main road he sat 
down. He sat there a long time thinking intently. He was thinking 
of the future. He was making a choice; he had made it when at 
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last he rose and set his face towards the hills. It was late when he 
got back to the Deanery. He said little to the Dean about his day’s 
expedition, and the private opinion of his host was that he had missed 
his road and was too proud to confess it. 

Next day they were sitting smoking by the study fire just before 
dinner, and the Dean laughingly referred to his knocked-up look on 
reaching home the night before. 

“ You are no hill-man, my dear fellow. It is lucky Cambridge is 
so flat.” 

Mr. Reynolds was silent for a moment, then he put his pipe down 
and quietly said. 

‘“‘T have refused the tutorship.” 

‘Refused it? Impossible?” 

“T wrote to-day to give it up.” 

He took up his pipe and began to smoke again, looking steadily 
at the fire. 

‘* My dear fellow, are you in your right senses? You will never 
get such a chance again, never. It is suicide.” 

‘Well, it’s done.” 

“ But what on earth has made you do such a thing?” 

‘“‘Second thoughts,” he returned shortly. 

“‘ But—but—what are you going to do?” 

‘Enter into Laban’s service.” 

“‘T don’t understand you.” 

““No? Well I don’t understand myself quite,” returned the other, 
with a queer, somewhat rueful, smile. ‘‘ But the thing’s done, Dean. 
Dead and done with, and I am going to begin all over again.” 


II. 


As Mr. Tristram put it, ‘They burnt their ships behind them.” 
Like London or loathe it, they should have to stay there. The little 
moorland cottage was sold; all the-old furniture was disposed of ; 
only the books were kept. Some empty rooms were taken in a 
street near the British Museum, and furnished as cheaply as possible, 
and then they settled down. It was Helen’s energy and determina- 
tion that had done it all. It was Helen’s bright spirit that kept the 
little home cheerful through the dark days of that long November. 
The fogs had ‘come early, had come heavily. Day after day the 
streets were shrouded in that funereal pall which tires the fortitude 
of the most enthusiastic Londoners. To Helen, who hated towns at 
all times, who would have pined like a lark for the country in the 
splendour of a London June, those days of fog were days of slow 
torture. But she never repined, she never lost her ready smile, her 
merry speech. Mr, Tristram never yuessed what life meant to her 
just then. He was well again, but not well enough to stay long at 
the Museum library. It was Helen’s task to go there and copy out 
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the extracts he wanted. The book was to be thoroughly revised, 
and then Mr. Tristram would publish it at his own expense. 

It would take nearly all their little stock of capital to do it, and 
he had feebly remonstrated when Helen had proposed the plan. 

“TI must think of you, my dear,” he had said, though his eyes had 
grown bright with newly-renewed hope. But Helen had set her 
heart on seeing her grandfather’s life-long wish accomplished. 

“You have thought of me too much,” she said, stroking the weak 
hand she held. ‘And I can do many things. Besides, what will 
the book do for us?” 

“It must succeed,” he answered eagerly. ‘ Yes, you are right, 
my dear. I have been too taint-hearted. You have put new life in 
me, my own brave girl.” 

It was weary work. It became an almost hopeless work as the 
days went on, and the store of new material accumulated, and Helen 
saw that her grandfather no longer had strength enough to grapple 
with his task. ‘ 

They had been in London rearly a month. The longest, dreariest 
month that Helen had ever known, ever would know. She had left 
her grandfather poring over his papers by the lamplight, and had 
picked her way through the dark wet streets to the Museum. Her 
grandfather had found a reference to some science magazine in one 
of his books, and he had asked her to copy a certain article for him. 
She had some difficulty in getting the magazine, and she was 
explaining what she wanted to a puzzled official, when she felt a light 
touch on her hand. She turned. 

“ Let me help you,” said Mr. Reynolds in a quiet matter-of-fact 
tone; “the name of that paper is altered.” 

In a moment all difficulties vanished,and Helen went back to her seat, 
knowing the magazine would be brought to her in a few moments. 

It took her a long time to copy the article, and she never raised 
her head or looked round while she laboured at her task. 

Yet she was conscious that Mr. Reynolds was sitting busy at work, 
with a great pile of books around him, a few desks away. 

The clock was striking six when she had finished. She carried 
back the book and then went swiftly out through the swinging doors. 
She was claiming her umbrella when Mr. Reynolds came up to claim 
his, and they went out together, through the dimly-lighted hall, into 
the foggy night. He stopped on the steps and held out his hand. 

“You promised that we were to be friends,” he said gravely. 

That night Helen and her grandfather worked late. Helen felt 
more hopeless than she had ever felt about the prospects of the 
book, for her grandfather was obviously incapable of working in the 
new material properly. But her pity for him was only the deeper for 
this knowledge, and she toiled on by his side far into the night trying 
to get certain chapters finished. He gave up at last and sat down by 
the fire, rubbing his hands and looking bright and eager. 
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“We are getting on,” he said jubilantly; “it will soon be over, 
my dear. A few more weeks, and we shall see the end of it.” 

Helen sat down by his side, on her low stool, and laid her head 
against him. She felt too sick at heart to be able to answer him in 
any other way. He smoothed down the soft, bright hair, but with an 
absent hand; his thoughts were busy. Helen was just thinking 
whether she should tell him she had met Mr. Reynolds that night, 
when he mentioned his name. 

‘tT wonder where that fellow Reynolds is, my love ; I should like 
to see him.” 

Helen gave a painful start. It was not the first time her grand- 
father’s manner had struck her as strange, as so unlike his habitually 
reserved, formal ways. It was a moment or two before she could 
answer in her usual tone. 

“It is strange you mention him, grandfather dear. I met him 
to-night in the library ; I was just going to tell you so.” 

“‘T want to see him,” her grandfather returned eagerly ; “tell him 
so, Helen. I was unjust, absurd about him. He did me a good 
turn, didn’t he ?” 

“ He told you the truth.” 

“Yes; he put me on the right track. Why, we should be 
mouldering still in that place if it were not for him. A conceited 
fellow, too ; a Cambridge prig, Helen.” 

Helen did not answer. She took up her grandfather’s hand and 
pressed her lips on it. 

“It will do him good to see my work now,” the old man went on 
with a feeble chuckle; ‘eh, Helen? We can.teach him some- 
what now, can’t we? You must bring him in to see me, my dear, 
next time you meet.” 

“T shall hardly see him again. He is a Cambridge lecturer, you 
know ; he can’t be in London often. It was the merest chance we met.” 

A day or two after this, Mr. Tristram went to the Museum alone. 
Helen had some household work to do, for they kept no servant. 
Long before his usual time for coming home she heard her grand- 
father’s voice on the stairs, loud and cheerful, as his voice had become 
lately. Someone must be with him. They were so absolutely 
friendless in London, that Helen could think of no one, except— 
except—but he it could not be. She took off her apron and wiped 
the flour off her hands and went into the front room. Her grand- 
father opened the door as she came in from the inner room, and 
looked at her with a triumphant smile. 

“Here is Mr. Reynolds, Helen. Come in, come in,” he exclaimed, 
turning round and beckoning to his companion. 

Helen and Mr. Reynolds shook hands in silence. 

“Now I will show you what I have been doing,” went on Mr. 
Tristram, in his loud voice. He went up to the table and began to 
fling over the papers. ‘“ Helen, come here, my dear. Where’s that 
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section I altered yesterday? You won’t say we are behind the times 
now, Reynolds. Just look here.” 

He began explaining the pages he took up, but almost immediately 
dropped them and went off to his bedroom to get some book he 
wanted to show his visitor. 

Mr. Reynolds turned quickly to Helen, who was standing pale and 
silent by the fire. 

“Do you wish me to go? Will you trust me enough to let me 
stay? You have only to say one word and I will go at once, but let 
me stay. You can trust me.” 

Helen raised her eyes to his with a sudden imploring look. 

“Do you notice how changed he is?” she said in a low voice, 
speaking out the trouble that had lain so heavily upon her. 

“He is overtaxed, overstrained. It will be all right when this is 
done with. I am sure of it.” 

“Tt will never be finished.” Her voice had passionate despair in 
it. ‘Oh, don’t you see?” 

“T am going to help him,” was the quick answer. ‘ Nay, you must 
not refuse me. I did him wrong; he has given me the chance to 
undo that wrong. You have no right to step between us.” 

“There, that’s the book,” exclaimed Mr. Tristram, coming back 
with a great folio volume in his arms. ‘ My books must really be 
arranged more carefully, Helen. I shall want them constantly now. 
Mr. Reynolds is going to look over the alterations I have made in 
the manuscript, and I shall want to show him my authorities.” 

Insensibly the burden, that had been growing too heavy for Helen, 
slipped from her, and the dark days grew bright with new hope. 

The book was making wonderful progress now. Everything 
seemed to go right under the guidance of Mr. Reynolds. Mr. 
Tristram grew more like his old self as’ he learnt to rely on his 
fellow-worker’s help, and recognised what valuable help it was. 

One day Helen met Mr. Reynolds coming up the stairs, two or 
three stairs at a time, with a pile of books under his arm. She had 
had no chance of speaking to him alone for days and days, and she 
stopped now, determined tu say out what was burning in her heart. 

“What right have we to take your time like this?” she said, her 
voice vibrating with strong feeling. He stopped, and looked up at 
her as she stood a step or two above him. 

“No right? Oh, Helen!” Before she could answer he went 
on quickly: ‘Don’t mistake me. I am asking for nothing. I am 
not as bad as that. But you won’t deny me this happiness.” 

“‘ But your own work? You give yourself up to this.” 

He smiled at her. ‘This will soon be done. And I am proud 
to have a part in it. It is a great book—a wonderful book. More 
and more I see its merits.” 

“Are you sure?” said Helen faintly. ‘I had lost all faith in it. 
Is it really good ?” 
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“Indeed it is,” he answered earnestly. “It was a shame to me 
to have been so blind at first.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of that,” she answered quickly. ‘Can we ever 
forget what we owe you?” 

“Do you know my name is to appear at large in the preface ?” 
His tone was light, but his eyes had a depth of feeling in them. 
“Your grandfather insists on a public acknowledgment of my help. 
I think yours ought to be there, too.” 

‘I did so much, didn’t I?” she answered, with a little smile. 
“And now I am doing nothing.” 

The days went on. Christmas came and went. The New Year 
came and brought blue sky and sunshine. 

“I never thought the sun could shine like this in London,” said 
Helen to her grandfather, as she stood looking out of the high window 
at the sky above the roofs. It all looked so bright and cheerful 
to-day. There were sparrows twittering close at hand; there was a 
woman selling flowers in the street below: great masses of anemones, 
white and red. Helen looked down at the flowers with a quick desire 
for some. But it was a long way down the stairs, and they had no 
money to spare for flowers. It seemed to her that he must have 
divined that wish when, turning round at the opening of the door, 
she saw John Reynolds come in with a big bunch of the anemones 
in his hand. 

“TI couldn’t resist them,” he said, putting them carelessly on the 
table. “I don’t think I can work to-day, Mr. Tristram. I want you 
both to come out with me.” 

Mr. ‘Tristram looked wistfully at the table, but he could not 
resist the gleam of delight on Helen’s face, and they soon 
started. 

“T am going to take you into Regent’s Park,” Mr. Reynolds said. 
“You abuse poor London so, Miss Mainwaring, that I want to show 
you something more like country than you dream of.” 

They walked on, saying little till they reached the park. It was 
a wonderful day; with a balmy air and a sun shining brightly in a 
cloudless sky. Mr. Tristram sat down on one of the benches in the 
walk they entered, and Helen and Mr. Reynolds strolled on. 

“This is a new London to me,” she said, looking round her with 
delight. ‘‘ But oh, how it makes me long for the real, vea/ country. 
It is almost worse than the fogs for that.” 

**1)@ you mean to say you want your moors instead of this?” 

** Ah, you don’t know what they are,” Helen answered with a long 
breath. 

Both thought, with a sudden rush of feeling, of that day he had 
spent among the moors. Neither spoke for a moment. Then he 
said : 

“You know the book is finished except a page or two. I saw those 
publishers again last night.” He mentioned the name of a famous 
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firm. “I feel sure they will take it at their own risk, but I do not 
wish your grandfather to know till it is quite settled.” 
“You are very kind,” she said in a low voice. “He is much 


better, don’t you think so?” 

‘“‘Qh, much—much better.” He stopped. There were some rail- 
ings dividing the path from the sweep of grass, and he rested his arm 
on them, not looking at Helen, but down on the ground. 

““ My work here is nearly over now,” he said. 

“ Ah, how shall we thank you ?” answered Helen. 

‘Do you know what I am wishing ?” he said in a quick, agitated 
voice. All his lightness of manner had gone. Helen saw now how 
pale and worn and unhappy he looked. 

“What do you wish ?” she said gently. 

“That I had never done anything for you. That there had been 
no need for help from me.” 

Helen could not speak. She felt too profoundly hurt. He saw 
the look in her face and went hurriedly on. 

“* Ah, don’t you see? I don’t want your gratitude. It is hateful 
tome. Do you think I claim anything from you as a reward of my 
service? I claim nothing. You are absolutely free.” 

“IT must be grateful.” 

“Not if you had loved me. It would have been your right ™ 

Helen gave him one look and hurriedly moved away, He walked 
on by her side a few steps, and then broke the silence. 

“T ought not to have said that, Forgive me; I would do any- 
thing in the world rather than give you pain.” He stopped a 
moment and then went.on. “I did it to try to win you back. 
I came to London for that. But I gave up hope weeks ago. What- 
ever I have done since then has been done for no selfish reason. 
Do me the justice to believe that.” 

“Qh, I do believe it.” 

“‘T was a fool once, you know,” he said, with a self-scornful laugh. 
“A confident fool. I know my own value better now.” 

They had come in sight of the bench, where her grandfather sat 
sunning himself in mild content. Some children were standing on 
the bank of the water feeding the ducks, with an accompaniment of 
merry shouts and cries. No one else was in sight. ° Fidlen stopped 
and looked hesitatingly at her companion. 

“Well?” he said, with an effort at a smile. 

“Are you sure?” Helen began. She stopped ; her ‘bce lighted 
up with a glow of softest, tenderest rose-colour. 

“Sure ?” he echoed. 

“Sure that you are so very wise now?” ' 

“Helen!” . 

But she had walked quickly on to her grandfather’s side. ‘They 
could say no more to each other. But what.more was there need to 
say just then? ‘To hear with eyes belongs to Loye’s rare wit.” 
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TOO SOON AND TOO LATE. 


(y= morning towards the latter end of July, 1874, the early 

train from Pepinster to Spa brought with it the usual motley 
collection of citizens from Liége out for a holiday : old women with 
brown paper parcels and peasants in blouses, mostly picked up at 
Theux and the other intervening stations; and _ two first-class 
passengers. 

The solitary vehicle outside the station having been speedily 
chartered by the latter, they found themselves, after some ten minutes’ 
jolting on the primitively uneven pavement of the Rue Royale and 
the adjoining hill, safely deposited together with their luggage in the 
courtyard of the Hétel de Flandre. While they are engaged in re- 
freshing the outer and inner man by means of bath and breakfast, 
thereby dispelling the fatigue of a night’s journey from Paris, not 
to mention a compulsory halt at Liége from 5 to 7 a.m., we avail our- 
selves of their temporary seclusion to introduce them to our readers. 

Gaston de Rieux, the elder of the two, was a fair average specimen 
of that peculiar class of Frenchmen apparently indigenous to the 
Boulevard, and who never seem thoroughly at home anywhere else. 
He was rather above the middle height, slightly formed, with dark 
eyes and hair, well-trimmed moustache and regular but inanimate 
features, seldom betraying any expression save that of listless in- 
difference and self-satisfied languor. 

A few months’ campaigning as a volunteer in 1870 had been the 
only break in his hitherto colourless existence, habitually confined 
within the limits of the Bois, the little theatres, and the “ petit 
cercle” of the Rue Royale. 

His devotion to this last-named establishment, especially to its 
board of green cloth, had gradually absorbed not merely his own 
modest patrimony but three-fourths of an inheritance to which he had 
opportunely succeeded on the death of a bachelor uncle ; and at the 
time of his arrival at Spa, Monsieur—or, to give him his full title— 
Count Gaston de Rieux, beheld his available assets reduced to 
something like fifty thousand francs in specie, not including the very 
problematical chance of an ultimate legacy from an exceedingly 
devout aunt, who had openly declared her intention of bequeathing 
the greater portion of her property to charitable uses. 

However, it is a long lane that has no turning, and the turning- 
point in his case appeared to him after mature consideration to be 
matrimony ; not that he had any decided vocation for the holy state, 
but between two evils—a wife or utter impecuniosity—he thought 
himself justified in choosing the least disagreeable. 
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As to any difficulty in carrying his project into execution, such a 
possible contingency never even entered his mind. It was sufficient 
for him that he, the representative of an ancient family, still in the 
prime of life (he was only forty-two, though he looked forty-eight), 
and an acknowledged leader of “la haute gomme,” was prepared to 
throw the handkerchief; and, for reasons of his own which will be 
hereafter explained, Spa was the place selected by him for the 
performance of that ceremony. 

His companion, by name Ernest Maréchal, had little in common 
with the personage just described. He was neither well-born nor well- 
looking, being the son cf a notary at Dijon, and of so unwieldy a 
bulk as to have been styled by one of the houris of the Folies 
Dramatiques-—a theatre largely patronised by him—“ gros patapouf.” 

After a year or two’s irregular attendance at the Ecole de Droit, 
and a narrow escape from being plucked for his Baccalauréat, he 
had been appointed, shortly before the fall of the empire, Auditeur du 
Conseil d’Etat. But since 1870, his father’s death having put him into 
possession of a snug fortune arising from the sale of the charge, he 
had exchanged the servitude of official duties for the easier life of a 
man about town. 

Owing to the influence of de Rieux, likewise a native of Dijon, 
and whose family had long ranked among the best clients of the 
étude Maréchal, he had been admitted, though not without protest, 
into the “ petit cercle” and other exclusive réunions ; and, in spite 
of his plebeian origin and physical disadvantages, contrived to pass 
muster among the outsiders of the Parisian beau monde. His 
one ambition was to secure a permanent footing in society by 
marriage ; not, as in the case of his friend, for the purpose of gilding 
his coronet—for he had none to gild—but in order to obtain, at least 
by right of his wife, that recognised social position which had as yet 
been denied him. 

He, too, had a motive in coming to Spa; and we may as well hear 
it from his own lips, while he and his associate are respectively 
enjoying their cigars in the garden of the Hotel de Flandre. 

“You don’t seem to be getting on, Ernest,” lazily remarked M. de 
Rieux to the ex-auditeur, who had been poring for the last ten 
minutes over the file of the Sasson de Spa. 

“T only wish you had to wade through these crack-jaw names,” 
replied the other, testily: ‘Schnapper from Antwerp, Schnipper 
from Verviers, Van Galgenbrock from Rotterdam! Stay!” he 
added, brightening up, and pointing triumphantly with his finger to a 
paragraph in the journal. “ Here is something that concerns you, at 
all events. Monsieur et Mademoiselle Lexington Taddy, New York, 
Hotel de Portugal.” 

“ Where’s the Hotel de Portugal ?” inquired Gaston, languidly. 

“ How should I know? Ask the waiter. Don’t interrupt me; 
my turn ought to be coming soon. Let me see, where was I? 
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Smith, Knoblauch, Dubois, Signora Cavatina, Podgers . . . Ah, 
at last! Madame Fitzmaurice, Angleterre, Rue Louise. Where’s 
the Rue Louise ?” 

“‘Can’t say,” yawned his friend; ‘never was here before. Ask 
the waiter.” 

One of the functionaries in question happening to be within hail 
at that moment, Maréchal, generally the spokesman on such occasions, 
extracted from him, amid a multitude of savez-vous, the information 
that both the Hétel de Portugal and the Rue Louise were in the 
immediate vicinity of the baths, overlooking the Place Royale. 
Having delivered himself of this topographic detail, and receiving an 
affirmative reply to the never-failing inquiry, ‘‘Ces messieurs dinent 
ala table d’héte?” the waiter, after a valedictory flourish of his 
napkin, retired to the bureau, and forthwith booked the new arrivals 
for the five o’clock repast, as follows: ‘‘ Trente-deux et trente-trois, 
deux couverts.” 

‘Suppose we take a turn that way,” said M. de Rieux, rising from 
his chair and lighting another cigar. ‘‘ Does la belle Anglaise expect 
to see you here?” 

“ Hardly,” answered Ernest. ‘* You forget I was only introduced 
to her at Madame de Marbois’s ball. But I heard that she was 
coming, and so ‘a 

“You naturally discovered that the Spa waters were indispensable 
for both of us. Is she then such a miracle of beauty ? ” 

“She is very handsome,” returned the other gravely. “ But that 
is not the principal point with me. She is intimate with half the 
Faubourg St. Germain.” ‘ 

“T understand,” said Gaston, with a smile. ‘Has her husband 
been dead long?” 

“Long enough to be forgotten, I should say, if one may judge 
from appearances ; but I neither know nor care. All I can tell you 
is that she has been staying, since Easter, in the Rue St. Dominique, 
with her little girl, and a Dame de compagnie, and that I consider her 
sufficiently posée in society to become Madame Maréchal whenever 
she chooses.” 

“‘T wish I could make up my mind as easily,” remarked his com- 
panion ; “though I suppose I shall have to do it at last. The 
American Meess is good-looking enough, and dresses well; but her 
French is so atrocious that I shudder every time she opens her 
mouth. As for the beau-pére, he is fearful to contemplate ; but 
eight hundred thousand francs would gild a worse pill than that. 
Besides, in case of necessity, I can always make him wear a white 
waistcoat and pumps ; and as of course I shall never introduce him 
to anyone, nine people out of ten will take him for a respectable 
butler or head waiter; rather a compliment to him than otherwise, 
by the way. So prepare, mon bon, to see in me a second ‘ Gendre 
de M. Poirier ;’ with this difference, that in my revised and cor- 
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rected edition, the ‘gendre’ will be everything, and M. Poirier— 
nothing.” 


An hour or two after the conversation above related, the Allée de 
Sept Heures presented an unusually brilliant and festive aspect ; 
crowds of gaily-dressed children, under the escort of smartly-capped 
bonnes, were anxiously hurrying towards the kiosk at the end of the 
avenue, in front of which a temporary flooring had been laid down. 
The musicians were already at their post, and two masters of the 
ceremonies, in full evening costume, were busily engaged in provid- 
ing each new-comer with a suitable partner for the opening dance. 
Seated in rows of chairs placed round the improvised ball-room were 
the mothers and sisters of the happy juveniles, together with most of 
the leading visitors ; the Thursday bal d’enfans (one of the prettiest 
sights of Spa) being a highly popular feature in the weekly programme. 

At some distance from the rest of the spectators, and occupied in 
giving the finishing touch to the toilette of a charming little muslin- 
frocked fairy, were two ladies, one elderly, the other about six or 
seven-and-twenty, and strikingly handsome; and near them, in all 
the glory of pearl-grey gloves and irreproachable bottines, stood our 
old acquaintance, Ernest Maréchal. He had evidently just arrived, 
and was addressing some remark to the younger lady, when the first 
notes of a polka from the orchestra attracted the child’s attention, 
and she began forthwith to caper about like a miniature St. Vitus. 

“May I go, mamma?” she pleaded. 

“Yes, love,” said her mother; “go and ask that young gentleman 
in the sailor’s dress if he will dance with you. Miss Withers, will you 
kindly see that she does not overheat herself? Thanks. Eh bien, 
Monsieur Maréchal,” she continued, turning to Ernest, “ what lucky 
wind has brought you to Spa?” 

“The luck is mine, madame,” replied the gallant Frenchman, 
“since I have the good fortune to find you here.” 

“‘ Not for long,” said Mrs. Fitzmaurice ; “ another week will see me 
on my road to England.” 

‘So soon,” murmured M. Maréchal sympathetically ; then thought 
to himself: ‘I have a week before me, at all events.” 

“‘T shall be sorry to leave Spa,” she went on; “ the quiet, easy life 
one leads here suits me to perfection. And yet, with the exception 
of Alice Taddy and yourself, I hardly know a soul in the place. Do 
look, Monsieur Maréchal, how gracefully my little Blanche dances ; 
is she not a sweet child ?” 

“She is the image of her mother,” answered Ernest, with a look 
that spoke volumes. 

At this moment their téte-4-téte was interrupted by the arrival of a 
tall and remarkably pretty girl, a walking advertisement of the last 
cocodette novelty imagined by the ingenious M. Worth, who greeted 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice with the most “gushing” display of affection, and 
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as M. Maréchal politely made way for her, acknowledged his attention 
by a familiar nod and a “ Bon jour, monsieur,” her pronunciation of 
which three words would have driven Messrs. Noél and Chapsal 
into fits. 

“ My darling Eva, I am so late, but it is not my fault; we have 
had a visit ; only think—Count Gaston de Rieux! What a surprise, 
isn’t it? He is coming up the alley with papa, and is going to stay 
here ever so long. Isn’t that nice?” 

“‘ Very nice for Monsieur de Rieux’s friends, no doubt,” said Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice ; “but you forget, Alice, that I am not acquainted with 
him.” 

“Oh, if that’s all, I’ll introduce you; and no time like the present, 
for here they are.” 

As she spoke, a bald-headed, jovial-looking old gentleman with a 
very red face joined the group, followed by M. de Rieux and a mid- 
dle-aged personage in a black alpaca coat, cut in a fashion strongly 
savouring of “la Belle Jardinitre,” of whom nobody seemed to take 
any particular notice. 

After the introduction had been effected, the conversation became 
general, and Mr. Lexington Taddy, in a loud and dictatorial tone 
and execrable French, proceeded to pass the company in review, 
ever and anon addressing a word or two confidentially to the man 
in the alpaca coat sitting beside him, whom he euphoniously desig- 
nated as “John Durong.” Gaston, as in duty bound, occupied the 
chair adjoining that of the American heiress, while his friend 
whispered soft nothings in the ear of the fair Englishwoman, who, 
however, intent on watching the gambols of Mademoiselle Blanche, 
proved but an indifferent listener to her complimentary neighbour. 

At length, the final crash of a galop announced the termination 
of the ball, and shortly after, with a mutual promise on the part of 
the ladies to meet again at the evening concert on the Place Royale, 
the party separated: Mrs. Fitzmaurice returning with her little 
daughter to the Rue Louise, and Miss Alice, escorted by the four 
gentlemen, sallying forth to exhibit her airs and graces for the benefit 
of the four-o’clock water-drinkers at the Pouhon. 

The table d’héte at the Flandre passed off as such miscellaneous 
gatherings usually do: M. de Rieux and his friend, as new arrivals, 
being consigned to the second table, and there wedged in between a 
fat Belgian notary on one side and a spectacled Englishwoman of 
mature age, wholly innocent of any language but her own, on the 
other; while immediately opposite sat a young German couple on 
their honeymoon tour from Coblentz, gifted with inordinate appetites, 
and performing such intricate feats with their knives as would have 
astounded Ramo Samee himself. 

“ Tout ceci n’est pas folichon,” observed Gaston to his companion, 
as they finally rose from their seats and retired to enjoy their coffee 
and cigars in the garden ; “better have gone to Trouvi!le.” 
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“ Business before pleasure,” sententiously replied Ernest ; “ you 
forget we have work on hand.” 

“True,” sighed the other, “and terribly hard work it is. A pic-nic 
to-morrow at a place they call the Géronstére, and excursions without 
end for the remainder of the week. If I could only find the gir) 
alone, there might be a chance of seeing how the land lies ; but there 
is no escaping the beau pére and that inevitable Jean Durand !” 

“Who zs Jean Durand?” inquired Maréchal. 

“ Ah, that is precisely what I want to know. He must be either 
an agent or a broker, or something of the kind, and a sharp fellow 
into the bargain, for the old man, who is no fool, never gives an order 
at the Bourse without first consulting him. I have tried once or 
twice to make him talk, but he is as close as wax, and, like the mason 
in ‘Les Mémoires du Diable,’ seldom goes beyond ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.’ 
One thing is certain: he dines every other day at the Hétel Taddy, 
so I suppose when I marry meess and her eight hundred thousand 
francs, I shall have to take Monsieur Jean Durand as one of the 
fixtures. But enough of him,” continued M. de Rieux, “tell me 
about your little affair with the charming widow, for charming she is, 
ma parole! By the way, where did she pick up her Parisian 
accent ?” 

‘Naturally enough,” answered Ernest. ‘She is half a French- 
woman. Her mother was Mdlle. de Ligneraie, and she herself was 
educated aux oiseaux. She leaves for England next week, so I have 
no time to lose.” 

“That’s all in your favour, let me tell you,” said Gaston. “If 
there is one thing a woman likes more than another, it is a short 
courtship, and a man who comes to the point at once is a rarity, as 
times go. So bonne chance, and let us start for the Place Royale, 
or our own sweet voices will be the only music we are likely to hear 
this evening.” 


During the four or five ensuing days, the excursion programme 
determined upon by the inventive Miss Alice was rigidly adhered to: 
the pic-nic announced to take place beneath the fine old trees of 
the Géronstére spring had been unanimously voted a great success, 
nor had the woods of the Sauvenitre and the adjoining promenade 
Condé been forgotten. Light pony carriages, drawn by the hardy 
bidets of the Ardennes, had been put in requisition for the remoter 
cascade of Coo and the picturesque Franchimont, and the popping 
of champagne corks had joyously resounded in the shady arbours 
of the Barisart. The little shooting-gallery in the Allée’de Sept 
Heures had afforded M. de Rieux frequent opportunities of display- 
ing his unerring aim, and the Saturday ball at the Casino had wit- 
nessed the triumphant début of a delicious combination of tulle, lace 
and other ethereal fabrics, dispatched from the Rue de la Paix for 
the especial glorification of the bewitching Yankee. 
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The important question, however, had yet to be risked. 

M. Maréchal, biding his time, had hitherto contented himself with 
playing a waiting game and gallantly anticipating every wish and 
caprice of his inamorata; Gaston, on the contrary, embarrassed by 
the constant presence of the lynx-eyed Taddy and his alter ego, Jean 
Durand, had barely ventured on an occasional tender sigh or effusive 
whisper, backed by all the eloquent admiration his well-practised 
glances could convey. 

But the moment for more decisive action had arrived. Mrs. Fitz- 
maurice’s approaching departure rendered “strong running” on the 
part of Ernest indispensable ; while an uninterrupted series of ill- 
luck at the écarté table of the Casino had reduced his companion’s 
finances to so low an ebb that the immediate solution of his doubts 
became no longer a matter of choice, but of absolute necessity. 

It was therefore settled between them that they should simul- 
taneously open the attack, and to this end M. de Rieux solicited an 
interview on the following morning with the father of his charmer ; 
Maréchal on his side requesting the favour of a few moments’ con- 
versation at the same hour with the object of his petits soins, who for 
the last day or two had for some reason best known to herself been 
in better spirits and more delightfully animated than usual. 

Shortly before the appointed time, the friends started on their 
expedition : Gaston, as is customary with his countrymen in such 
cases, arrayed in full evening dress, and M. Maréchal in as irresistible 
a summer costume as the resources of his wardrobe could supply. 

At the corner of the Place Royale, M. de Rieux gave a final twirl 
to his moustache, and shook his fellow-sufferer cordially by the hand. 

“Remember,” he said, as he crossed the road leading to the Hotel 
de Portugal, “ rendezvous at the entrance of the Sept Heures after 
matters are settled ; the first comer will wait for the other.” 

*‘ Agreed,” replied Ernest, and commenced with some little inward 
trepidation the ascent of the Rue Louise. 














Half an hour had scarcely elapsed when the nursery-maids, 
installed with their respective charges on the benches of the Sept \ 
Heures Avenue, were startled by the sudden apparition of a white- 
<ravated, primrose-gloved gentleman, pacing to and fro with ill- 
dissembled. impatience, and twisting his carefully-waxed moustache 
with a nervous and disconsolate air. Ere they had well digested 
this unheard-of inroad on their privacy, the stranger was joined by 
a second intruder, of equally downcast aspect, with whom he re- 
tired to a-secluded alley skirting the hill, and was lost to view. 

“Eh bien?” inquired the Count, when they were alone. 

M. Maréchal shrugged his shoulders significantly, but said nothing. 

“Ah!” continued M. de Rieux, who appeared perfectly to com- 
prehend the gesture, “just my own case to a T. Now for the 
details ; shall I begin?” 
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Ernest nodded gloomily. 

“ Well, I sent in my name, walked into the salon, and found the 
old fellow smoking in an arm-chair, with his feet on the mantel- 
piece. When I had lit one of his cigars—first-rate Havannahs !— 
to keep him company, I started the subject at once ; treated him to a 
genealogical sketch of the de Rieux family, touched on the Crusades, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, and that sort of thing, and then began a 
flaming panegyric of Meess Alice, her beauty, good sense (the poor 
creature hasn’t two ideas in her head, but fathers never find ¢/a¢ out), 
and not a word about her money. In short, I let him know that I 
was disposed to overlook any trifling difference of caste, and con- 
cluded by formally proposing myself as his future son-in-law. He 
heard me out very quietly, and when I had finished: ‘ Wal,’ said 
he (he always says ‘ wal’), ‘your offer is highly flattering both to my 
daughter and myself, and it’s a pity that you didn’t think of it 
sooner, for she has been engaged these three days, and the contract 
will be signed next week.’ 

“ «Engaged !’ I exclaimed, quite taken aback, as you may fancy. 
‘May I ask to whom ?’ 

“¢T@ my old friend, John Durong, correspondent of one of our 
leading houses, Bunker and Pillicoddy, of New York. What else 
should he be idling here for ?’ 

“*Confound John Durong,’ was my first thought, but there was no 
help for it, so, putting the best face I could on the matter, I 
begged him to present my congratulations to mademoiselle, muttered 
something about eternal regret and so forth, and walked downstairs 
just in time to receive a charming bow from the young lady herself, 
returning from her morning bath. So much for my matrimonial 
campaign. Encouraging, isn’t it?” 

“Not worse than mine,” said Ernest; “ you’ll never guess what 
happened to me. When I was ushered into the sitting-room, I 
found myself téte-d-téte with a tall fellow, six foot high at least, and 
evidently a new arrival, for the passage was full of trunks and 
wrappers. He stared at me, and I at him; I, wondering what on 
earth he was doing there, and he, probably thinking the same of me. 
However, he was civil enough, offered me a chair, and went out 
saying Madame would be with me directly. Presently in she came, 
looking her very best ; and after a word or two on indifferent subjects, 
sat down, and waited for me to begin. I didn’t find it so easy as I had 
imagined, and felt most unaccountably nervous ; but by degrees that 
wore off, and I was myself again. I needn’t repeat what followed ; 
you know that timidity is not my weak point, and that once en train 
I can plead my cause tolerably well. I did so; she listened atten- 
tively, I may say sympathetically. I grew more and more eloquent, 
protested that I could not live without her, and finally asked her 
point-blank to be my wife.” 

“And she respectfully declined the honour ?” interrupted Gaston. 
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“Worse than that. She burst into a fit of laughter, and before I 
could add another syllable, disappeared into the next room, and came 
back with the tall man. ‘ Monsieur Maréchal,’ said she, ‘I must 
apologise for forgetting, thanks to your agreeable conversation, my 
duties as a hostess ; allow me to introduce you to Colonel Fitz- 
maurice, my husband, who is only just returned from India, and who 
“accompanies me to England to-morrow.’ ” 

“What ?” cried M. de Rieux. “She wasn’t a widow after all?” 

“No more than I am a Prussian, and you may fancy my situation. 
I was half afraid she was about to amuse herself at my expense, 
and tell him the whole story; but to do her justice, she kept her 
own counsel, and I slipped away as soon as I could, after promising 
to pay them a visit whenever I went to London. So if you have 
nothing that particularly detains you at Spa, there is a train at two, 
and ——” 

“If we wish to catch it,” said Gaston, looking at his watch, “ we 
had better follow your example rather than mine.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“What I say. Better be 400 soon than foo Jate /” 


CHARLES HERVEY. 
— ee Rae 8ERS 


POINTS OF VIEW. 
ELLE. 


“Burt if it all is as you say— 
If love can turn bleak March to May, 
And if love lasts, as you pretend, 
Where does pain come from, O my friend ? 
Whence come the grief-lined cheek and brow 
I see about me, even now? 
Ah! love’s a mirage, is it not ? 
Soon seen, soon lost, and soon forgot!” 


Lvl. 


“ But if love is a mirage, dear, 
Why are we clever people here? 
If love’s soon over, as you say, 
Whence comes the joy we taste to-day— 
The same dear joy that makes a nest 
In many a travel-weary breast ? 
Ah! love’s the one oasis worth 
Our journey through this desert earth ! ” 


E. NESrIT. 
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“Losr!” CkIED MIRPAH IN HIGH GLEE, WHEN THE SIXTH GUESS WAS PROCLAIMED, 











